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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The Basic Weakness of Despotism 





by Under Secretary Lourie * 


Lithuanians and persons of Lithuanian descent 
have been identified with this country in many 
ways. By their skills and hard work, Lithuanians 
have materially assisted in the development of 
this nation. Their arts and crafts have enriched 
our cultural life. I heard many favorable com- 
ments on the Festival of Lithuanian Art and Cul- 
ture, so capably organized by your Mr. Olis, 
which was presented in Washington last year. 

Victor Bremer (Victoras Baronas), the designer 
of the Lincoln penny, was of Lithuanian birth. 
And you will recall that the great Lithuanian pa- 
triot, President Smetona, died in this country in 
1943. Thus he is linked with America. 

I think that the work of the Council itself 
should be noted. You have organized and led 
the movement of Lithuanian-Americans in opposi- 
tion to the tyranny that the Soviet Union has im- 
posed on your country of origin. You have helped 
maintain the idea of an independent Lithuania, 
free of the shadow of the Soviet Communist or 
any other oppressor. You have further per- 
formed the valuable service of making public in 
this country information about the Soviet occupa- 
tion and the courageous refusal of the Lithuanian 
people to accept Communist dictatorship. 

It is essential that the Lithuanian people know 
that they are not forgotten and that their coun- 
trymen in America likewise look forward to the 
day when they shall be released from bondage. 
These activities play a significant part in keeping 
alive the spark of freedom in that oppressed land. 

And they are not forgotten. The United States 
well remembers the formation of the Baltic Re- 
publics. From this side of the Atlantic, we 
watched with interest as the young republican 
governments assumed their responsibilities. It 
Was a source of great satisfaction to see how these 
hew States progressed and prospered. And it was 
with a deep sense of personal grief that we viewed 
the tragedy of the Soviet takeover. 


* Address made before the American-Lithuanian Council 
at Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 28 (press release 642). 
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As far as the U.S. Government is concerned, 
the incorporation of the free Republic of Lithua- 
nia and her Baltic neighbors into the Soviet Union 


has never been recognized. We shall continue to 
maintain that position unaltered. 

You may recall that the then Acting Secretary 
of State Welles denounced the encroachment of 
the Soviet Union on the Baltic States when it 
took place in 1940. At that time he declared, “The 
policy of this government is universally known. 
The people of the United States are opposed to 
predatory activities no matter whether they are 
carried on by the use of force or the threat of 
force.” 

Since that statement was made, we have wit- 
nessed a variety of tactics in aggression by dicta- 
torial regimes. And what we have seen has 
strengthened and confirmed this position. 

Similarly, we refuse to recognize as the legiti- 
mate government of the people of Lithuania the 
y e. regime established there by the Kremlin. 

nd consistent with that refusal, we continue to 
regard the distinguished Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary Povilas Zadeikis as 
the official representative of Lithuania in this 
country. Minister Zadeikis can boast the longest 
term of service of any Minister in Washington, 
and I might add that Lithuania is fortunate in 
having a representative of his caliber and experi- 
ence. 

This Government has been active in Lithuania’s 
behalf in other capacities. At such international 
meetings as the Postal Union Congress and the 
Telecommunications Conference, the U.S. delega- 
tion has worked successfully with the representa- 
tives of the other free nations to block the efforts 
of the Soviet Union to seat puppet representatives 
from the Baltic States. 

There is more that can be done. Wherever 
practicable we shall do it. A committee of the 
House of Representatives headed by Congressman 
Kersten is launching an inquiry into the forced 
incorporation of the Baltic Republics by the 
Soviet Union. I understand the matter will be 
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explored fully with due attention to the violations 
of agreements and treaties between the Soviet 
Union and the Baltic Republics committed by the 
Soviet Union. It is also understood that the hear- 
ings will expose the methods employed by the 
Communists in their aggression against Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States. 

The Department is giving the fullest coopera- 
tion to this committee. a Dulles has 
planned to appear before it and present a 
statement. 

I am sure that the results of the hearing will be 
beneficial. And I am also certain that the public 
airing of the methods by which the Kremlin de- 
stroys the free governments and institutions of 
small neighbors will have a real impact upon 
world opinion. 


Baltic Tragedy Duplicated Elsewhere 


As we know, the plight of the Baltic Republics 
is duplicated with equal tragedy elsewhere in cen- 
tral Europe and in Asia as well. In this respect 
the annihilation of Lithuanian independence is 
one segment of a larger problem—that of aggres- 
sive despotism. 

Now, if we are to deal effectively with despotism, 
we must study it so that we are fully aware of its 
strengths and weaknesses. We must also examine, 
with equal care, the counterforce which we em- 
ploy. I mean the force of freedom. If, in this 
examination, we discover a fault in the structure 
of despotism and if we can oppose it effectively, we 
can advance step by step in the struggle against 
communism. 

Tyrants and their tyranny are not new to the 
world. At one time or another, most of the world’s 
surface has been subject to them. We therefore 
have a wealth of experience upon which to draw, 
because in its essentials the tyranny of communism 
has many qualities in common with the despotism 
practiced by other dictators in other eras. 

There have been other periods in history when 
the tide of tyranny ran at flood levels and when it 
seemed that the remaining islands of freedom must 
be engulfed. But always, the tide reached a peak 
and then ebbed. 

I think it important here that we adjust our per- 
spective. The flood levels of earlier tides of des- 
potism have run higher than the one we now face. 
Early in the history of the American Republic, a 
so-called “Holy Alliance” of European despots 
including Czar Alexander extended their domain 
over much of the civilized world and their rule 
reached into North and South America. Alaska 
was a Russian possession, and Russian influence 
penetrated as far south on the Pacific coast as the 
San Francisco area. 

But an ebb set in, as strong as the flood. The 
power and domain of the despots receded. In 
the course of the century following the Napoleonic 
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period, freedom and constitutional government 
were extended to many countries once subject to 
despotic rule. 

ertainly there were many physical factors 
military, political, and social—that contributed to 
the contraction of this despotic power. And ] 
believe that similar factors would be found to be 
at work in the decline of other tyrannies. But if 
we go below the surface, we discover that thes 
physical factors were set in motion as a result of 
a basic weakness in the structure of despotism. 

This weakness is a callous and complete disre- 
gard for the rights of man. 

I would like to quote to you a recent comment by 
Secretary Dulles on this phenomenon which he 
made during his speech in Cleveland a week ago? 
He foe woies 


Despotism can always be routed if free men exploit that 
weakness. If our example can illumine again the great 
advantages of a free society, then Soviet communism . ,, 
will lose its grip upon the enslaved whom it now holds, 
The tide of despotism will recede during the second half 
of this century as it receded during the first half of the 
preceding century. 


You may hear this theory challenged by some 
who assert that technical advances in such in- 
struments of dictatorial control as weapons, ar- 
mor, and communications have simplified the 
problems of policing the subject peoples. Thus, 
it is argued, the despot need have no concern for 
those under his rule. 

It is true that mechanical advances have made 
the control of a captive population easier in some 
respects. It is also true that hazards of unorgan- 
ized resistance are substantially greater. But 
despite these facts, the theory still stands. 


Significance of Iron Curtain 


This is proved by some of the actions of the 
Kremlin itself. A major item of evidence is the 
existence of the Iron Curtain. The reason for the 
Iron Curtain is to prevent the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations and the peoples of the Soviet Union 
from receiving the information which will permit 
them to compare their life and their standard of 
living with that which prevails in the free nations 
of the West. 

This action certainly evidences a deep concern 
over discontent of the people. 

The Kremlin has also demonstrated great anx- 
iety over the effect of western contacts on Red 
Army troops. It has been reported that after 
World War II large numbers of military person- 
nel who had participated in the offensive in central 
Europe were transferred to the Soviet interior and 
subjected to a reindoctrination before reverting to 
civilian life. : 

The Communist leaders were obviously afraid 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 30, 1953, p. 741. 
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of the effect on these troops of what they had seen 
and learned outside the Soviet sphere. Again, we 
see here the deep-seated concern over dissatisfac- 


tion. 

And it has been reported that this practice is 
still in force. The troops garrisoned in East Ger- 
many, on returning to the Soviet Union, are in- 
tensively reschooled to cleanse them from contami- 
nation by what the Communists term the “bour- 
geois standards and ideas.” This is probably a 
necessary and difficult job after their contact with 
= freedoms and the higher standards of the 

est. 

If this confession of weakness is involuntary, as 
it would appear to be, it is, for that reason, more 
compelling evidence that the basic weakness of 
tyranny remains unchanged. 

We then come to the question of the application 
of the theory by the free nations. How best can 
this weakness be exploited ? 

In a number of ways—by capitalizing on the 
basic strength of a democratic society, its concern 
for the rights of the individual; by emphasizing 
the political and economic justice that comprises 
the essential framework of a free society; by con- 
tinuing to show the great strength and produc- 
tivity of free men; by demonstrating the fruits of 
liberty itself. 

There are many means by which this can be ac- 
on eening In the United States, our immense 
productive power has enabled us to rebuild our 
military strength and assist our allies to recon- 
struct theirs and at the same time improve our 
standard of living. 

In conjunction with our allies, we are well 
along in the organization of a voluntary defense 
association of the Western nations which initially 
aimed at securing the North Atlantic area from 
the Communist threat. The defense coalition now 
supports European political and economic integra- 
tion. As this is achieved the economies of 
the participating nations willbe substantially 
strengthened. We hope that political frictions 
which have for decades plagued that region will be 
eliminated. 

The voluntary character of this association 
stands in sharp contrast to the open use of force 
by which the Soviet Union retains its hold on the 
satellites. Of this contrast, peoples on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain are fully aware. We have 
made strenuous diplomatic efforts to reach settle- 
ments with the Soviet Government—thus far 
without success. However, these efforts have ex- 
posed the real nature of the Soviet position on in- 
ternational issues. 

For some years, the United States and the other 
Western Powers have been trying to get Soviet 
agreement to a unification of Germany as a free 
and democratic state. We have also consistently 
pressed them to terminate the occupation of Aus- 
tria. Until recently, the Soviet Union attempted 
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to maintain that it really favored both these moves 
but could not accept the means proposed by the 
West to bring them about. 

The recent exchange of notes between Britain, 
France, and the United States on the one hand 
and the Soviet Union on the other unmasked the 
dishonesty of the previous Soviet stand. In their 
note of November 3,’ the Soviets put forward ex- 
treme demands which they knew to be completely 
unacceptable to the West. They thus made clear 
that the Kremlin has no intention, at this time, of 
doing anything about bringing to an end the Ger- 
man or the Austrian occupation. 

The latest Soviet note of November 26 appears, 
on the surface, to accept our repeated proposals for 
a conference on Germany. This appearance how- 
ever is deceptive. The note attempts to overcome 
some of the disastrous consequences of its prede- 
cessor. Thus it is a tactical retreat. In the matter 
of substance the note sticks to all the positions put 
forward in the previous note. Thus it confirms the 
impression that the Soviet Union is not prepared 
to agree to a unification of Germany on anything 
like acceptable terms. And Austria is not even 
mentioned. 


Phony Soviet Attitude 


I think we can be fairly sure that this Soviet 
stand is determined by necessity. The Kremlin, in 
the past, had taken great pains to maintain the 
pretense of wanting unification of both Germany 
and the restoration of full independence to Aus- 
tria. They did not want to be identified as the 
party blocking it. That would have had an ad- 
verse effect on the people in their areas of occupa- 
tion and throughout the satellites. 

This phony attitude was also consistent with 
their so-called peace offensive and the suggestions 
coming from Moscow that a means of peaceful co- 
existence might be worked out. This latter was an 
important element in their campaign to drive a 
wedge between the Western Powers and prevent 
the Reeation of the projected European Defense 
Community. 

Now all of this, from the Kremlin’s point of 
view, served a highly desirable purpose. I do not 
think we assume too much if we assume that the 
Soviet leaders would not have hardened their line 
unless they were forced by circumstances and the 
effectiveness of our policies to do so. 

It may be that the June uprisings in Germany 
raised a danger signal. The complete inability of 
the East German puppet regime to deal with the 
disturbances may have come as a shock to Moscow. 
It showed them that a Soviet withdrawal from 
East Germany would probably result in the 
prompt collapse of the puppet government. It 
also demonstrated that the East German police 


* Ibid., p. 745. 
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and the paramilitary forces created there by the 
Soviet Union were not as reliable as they were 
thought to be. 

In sum, it displayed for the Kremlin’s benefit, 
and for the other satellites and the free world as 
well, the abject failure of the Soviet policy in East 
Germany. 

Of itself that is significant. But that is by no 
means all. Consider the Kremlin’s position. The 
situation in Germany might be duplicated to a 
greater or a lesser degree in the other puppet 
States. There had been other signs of unrest. 

If such were the case, it is clear that the Soviet 
Union would want to avoid any serious discus- 
sion of the withdrawal of Red troops from East 
Germany. Such a move might set off a chain 
reaction throughout the other central European 
satellites. 

Information about developments behind the 
Iron Curtain is limited and not always reliable. 
Moreover it is always risky to be positive about 
the causes which underlie Soviet actions. 

I believe we are on solid ground in our analysis 
of the present attitude of the Kremlin. There has 
been a much harsher political policy imposed on 
Eastern Germany. The puppet regime has under- 
gone a purge and punitive measures have been 
taken against those who took part in the uprisings. 
In both East Germany and the other satellites, 
concessions have been announced with respect to 
agricultural products and consumer goods. 

The motives behind these concessions and the 
results remain to be seen. 

Let us not overlook the general significance of 
these developments in Eastern Europe. They in- 
dicate clearly that tactically the Kremlin has been 
forced on the defensive. The political and moral 
initiative is retained by the West. 

To me, these gains constitute proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the theory I have stated and the meth- 
ods we and our allies used to apply it. These 
gains also point the way to the course we should 
follow in the future. 

We know that the direct or indirect use of force 
would fail of its purpose because it would expose 
to annihilation those we wish to see returned to 
freedom. We know that nonviolent methods can 
accomplish as much, and more, than can be accom- 
plished through force. We have seen the vulnera- 
bility of the Soviet system to the constant pres- 
sure exerted by the sheer superiority of a free 
society. 

In effect, we must in the time to come constantly 
increase this pressure by our demonstration of 
freedom in action. 

I can think of no more appropriate conclusion 
of this discussion with you than to read to you a 
message from someone who has a sincere interest 
in your organization. You know him and I am 
sure admire and respect him asI do. Here is the 
message : 
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Mr. Anthony J. Rudis 

Chairman, American-Lithuanian Council 
Grand Ballroom 

Morrison Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 


I am happy to send warm greetings to the National 
Convention of the American-Lithuanian Council. I know 
your earnest devotion to the cause of liberty, to the cul 
tural and spiritual traditions of the Lithuanian people 
and to the free institutions of our American Republic. | 
congratulate you on your past achievements in serving 
these ideals, and I send best wishes for the continued 
success of your work. 

Americans are well aware of the qualities of extraor. 
dinary determination, fortitude, industry and integrity 
which your Lithuanian fathers brought to the life of this 
Nation. These same qualities are the strength still sus 
taining the Lithuanian people as they await the day when 
independence will enable them to prosper again among the 
family of free nations. 


It is signed by the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Education for a Peaceful World 
Remarks by the President * 


White House press release dated November 19 


First, I should like to make of record the deep 
sense of distinction I feel in the honor conferred 
upon me by the trustees of this great university. 
I personally feel that the greatest honor that can 
come to an individual under the various aspects 
of our Western civilization is to be awarded an 
honorary doctorate by one of our great educa- 
tional institutions. 

I should like also to address a word to your new 
Rector. Now, my own sojourn as a President ofa 
university was not long enough to entitle me to 
speak to him in words of advice. Moreover, Sir, 
I should say that fairness and frankness compel 
me to say that I heard no great clamor or outcry 
or protest or incidents of any kind when I left the 
exalted ranks of college presidents, and again 
donned the uniform of my country. 

But I was privileged to stay long enough in such 
a position to confirm my belief—my faith—that in 
the institutions of higher learning, in the set- 
ondary and primary schools of this country, there 
is, almost, our greatest opportunity to help satisfy 
man’s oldest yearning: to live in peace with his 
fellows. 

I believe that in the university resides a great 
opportunity and a great responsibility to bring 
about a peace that is based upon the only durable 
values. 

Those who seek peace in terms of military 


*Made on Nov. 19 after the receipt of an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the special convocation com 
memorating the 15th year of the establishment of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 
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strength alone, I am certain, are doomed to end up 
in the agony of the battlefield. There is no peace 
only in tanks and in guns and in planes and in 
bombs—even with the most terrifying instruments 
of destruction that science has produced. I am 
convinced there is no peace’ alone in edicts and 
treaties, no matter how solemnly signed. There is 
none in eeonomic arrangements, no matter how 
favorable they will be. Not in these things alone. 
There must be knowledge, and there must be 
understanding to use knowledge. And the under- 
standing cannot be only of ourselves, and of our 
aspirations and of our hopes, and the knowledge 
that our purposes are pure. We must have un- 
derstanding of others, and realize among other 
things that people the world over have, after all, 
many things in common. 

It is my unshakeable conviction that no people, 
as such, wants war. On the contrary, I believe 
that the longing for peace among those people that 
we now must class as hostile to us is as great as it is 
among us. Else, why would their leaders have 
constantly to urge upon them the argument that we 
know to be false, that the free world wants war? 

In this understanding, that I believe must under- 
gird and substantiate the validity of any kind of 
peace treaty among the nations, is an understand- 


| Ing of the essential spiritual character of man. 


The Problem of Sea Water Pollution 


by John W. Mann 


For well over half a century governments have 
legislated separately against the preventable re- 
lease into their navigable waters of polluting 
refuse matter. The discharge of oil and oily wa- 
ter, with consequent fouling of beaches and har- 
bors, fire hazard, and injury to fish and wildlife, 
has been particularly objectionable. In some 
countries shipowners and petroleum associations 
have conducted studies and voluntarily taken pre- 
veritive measures. The subject has also been con- 
sidered internationally and is presently being 
studied under the auspices of the United Nations. 
_ The problem in its international aspects is some- 
times complicated by apparent confusion as to the 
desired objective. It is not always clear whether 
What is wanted is international control on the high 
seas or better control by the governments in their 
own territorial waters. Cases of preventable pol- 
lution of the high seas would in most cases be diffi- 
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Here in such a university as this, it seems to me 
there is sort of a happy’ marriage between the 
determination to instruct in the spiritual and 
moral values of life, as well as to develop the 
intellectual capacity of the students. Only as 
they grasp these truths and learn to understand, to 
appreciate and to sympathize with these longings 
of mankind, are we going to build a true peace. 

And so let us by no means neglect the strength 
that we must have, the military strength, the eco- 
nomic strength. Let us by no means neglect any- 
thing that we can do through the ara, x vertoms. 
of diplomacy and by agreements among ourselves. 
But let us remember that we must achieve, first, 
among those who think somewhat as we do, a 
unity—a unity based upon an understanding of 
those basic aspirations and values. And then in 
that strength of unity, seek tirelessly to convince 
others that a world of peace will be a world of 
prosperity and happiness, the kind of world in 
which men can satisfy their natural longing— 
their material, their spiritual, and intellectual 
aspirations. 

In all of these things, it seems to me, the univer- 
sity has a special responsibility, a special oppor- 
tunity. And in that sense, I address myself to the 
new Rector in terms of envy. Unworthy as I am, 
I should like to have that task. 


cult or impossible to substantiate. Control of 
harbor and other local waters would be a national 
or local matter in each case. The breaking up of 
submerged or stranded wrecks with release of 
cargo or bunker oil cannot be prevented by legis- 
lation. 

In the United States, a number of State and 
local governments have adopted preventive laws 
or regulations. Prior to June 7, 1924, there was 
no Federal law specifically prohibiting the dis- 
charge of oil into navigable waters of the United 
States, although the War Department could pro- 
ceed under the act of June 29, 1888 (so-called New 
York Harbor Act) in cases of the discharge of oil 
into the Harbor of New York and adjacent wa- 
ters. In addition, the River and Harbor Act of 
1899 contains a general prohibition against the 
dumping of “any refuse of any kind or descrip- 
tion” into navigable waters. 
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A letter from the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, dated April 13, 
1953, in reply to an inquiry from the Department 
of State, gives the following statistics concerning 
the enforcement of the Oil Pollution Act of 1924. 
The average number of prosecutions under the 
Act of 1924, annually, are 











URE I nn ei eninteanmoanle 3 
Baltimore District See Sa aera eee nee re et rca 18 
Norfolk District 11 
Office of Supervisor of New York Harbor_---~---~-- 19 

| Ee ances See vee <2 See ee eye eee 51 


The Office of the Supervisor of New York Harbor 
also reported an average of about 15 cases a year 
under the New York Harbor Act of 1888 and 
about one case a year under the River and Harbor 
Act of 1899. The Districts almost exclusively pro- 
ceed under the act of 1924 rather than the act of 
1899 because of the more effective prosecution 
possible under the former. The combined reports 
indicate convictions in the majority of cases. In 
no case was a prison sentence imposed. The fines 
imposed varied from $500 to $1,800 (the maximum 
fine provided by the act is $2,500). Suspensions 
or revocations of ships’ officers’ licenses for oil 
pollution, authorized by the act of 1924, are rare, 
although two such cases were acted upon by the 
U. S. Coast Guard in 1951. This phase of the 
1924 law is seldom invoked either because the in- 
dividual ry My one for the oil pollution is not 
present at the hearing conducted by the Coast 
Guard or because sufficient evidence is unobtain- 
able; furthermore, 70 percent of the oil pollution 
violations involve vessels of foreign registry 
manned by foreign officers whose marine licenses 
are not subject to suspension or revocation by the 
U.S. Coast Guard. These statistics include only 
cases referred to a U. S. Attorney for prosecution 
and do not include instances where the District 
Engineer did not consider prosecution to be feasi- 
ble because of inadequacy of the evidence obtained 
or for other reasons. 

Oil pollution of the coasts of the United States is 
under the cognizance of the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. The Coast Guard in- 
vestigates incidents of oil pollution and furnishes 
findings to the District Engineer. A study of all 
cases of oil pollution reported during 1949 by all 
U.S. Coast Guard districts bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific 
Ocean, and including Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, and Alaska, was initiated by the 
American Merchant Marine Institute and the U.S. 
Coast Guard. This study, which was completed in 
June 1950, indicated that insofar as the coastlines 
of the United States and its territories are con- 
cerned pollution of sea water by oil is not a serious 
problem, and the United States under domestic 
legislation is able adequately to cope with most of 
the pollution reported. 
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Two years before the enactment by the Unite 
States of the Oil Pollution Act, 1924, the Britis) 
Government also sought to protect the territorial 
waters and harbors o Great Britain and Northen 
Ireland by enacting the Oil in Navigable Water 
Act. In 1924 British shipowners appointed a joint 
committee to consider preventive measures. 


International Consideration of Problem 


Consideration of oil pollution as an interna. 
tional problem was suggested by the United State 
Congress in 1922. By Joint Resolution approved 
by nok President July 1 of that year, the Conga 
called attention to the damage being done through 
dumping of oil refuse on the high seas as well as 
in territorial waters and requested the President 
to call a conference of maritime nations witha 
view to adoption of effective means for the preven- 
tion of pollution of navigable waters.’ 

With a view to preparing the way for the call- 
ing of an international conference as contemplated 
in the Joint Resolution, an interdepartmental 
committee was set up to study the problem of oil 
pollution, including ways and means in use, or in 
the course of development, for the prevention of 
oil pollution by ships. Representatives of the fol- 
lowing Departments served on the committee dur- 
ing the period of its existence: State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
The United States Shipping Board also served. 
Two subcommittees were appointed: one on com- 
plaints and the other on causes and means of pre- 
vention. 

The subcommittee on complaints reported on 
February 6, 1923, that the existence of serious oil 
pollution in American waters was beyond dis 
pute; that instances had been reported in the 
waters of every seaboard State except New Ham 
shire and Mississippi; and that the sources of = 
lution were oil-burning ships, oil tankers, shore 
refineries, and fueling stations. The work of the 
subcommittee on causes and means of prevention 
developed into a series of studies and investiga 
tions with participation of the various Govert- 
ment departments concerned, the American Pe 
troleum Institute, and the American Steamship 
Owners Association. 

The investigation included the more technical 
aspects of the problem, the local laws and regu- 
lations in effect, and the measures taken in other 
maritime countries with a view toa solution. The 
Department of State informed the governments 
of leading maritime nations that the United States 
was giving consideration to calling an interny 
tional conference on oil pollution and invited and 
received from them information and comments. 
The interdepartmental committee submitted its 


report March 13, 1926. 


*42 Stat. 821. 
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Preliminary Conference 


At the invitation of the United States a pre- 
liminary conference of experts met at Washington 
on June 8, 1926, to consider questions relating to 
oil pollution with the object of facilitating an ex- 
change of views on technical matters and formu- 
lating proposals for dealing with the matter 
through international agreement. The following 
Governments participated: United States, Bel- 

ium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway. 
Spain, and Sweden. 

The Washington Conference agreed that there 
had been a marked diminution of oil pollution 
since attention was first called to it, both because of 
the action of the governments and the voluntary 
cooperation of the interests involved. The Con- 
ference could not agree as to the extent and effect 
of pollution by oily deposits on the high seas at 
distances greater than 50 miles from shore. It 
therefore recommended that a system of areas 
should be established on the coasts of maritime 
countries and on recognized fishing grounds with- 
in which no oil or oily mixtures should be dis- 
cage. Each country was to determine the 
width of the areas off its coasts, following the 
general rule that the width of the area should not 
exceed 50 nautical miles. In special cases, where 


peculiar configuration of the coast or other special | 


circumstances render such a course necessary, the 
width might be extended to 150 nautical miles. 
Each government was to use all reasonable means 
to require its vessels to respect all such areas. 
Each government should observe the effect of the 
system off its coasts and exchange information 
which would be coordinated and circulated by a 
central agency to be established. The Confer- 


ence submitted for the consideration of the re-, 


spective governments a draft convention embody- 
ing its recommendations. 

The International Shipping Conference (com- 
posed of private shipowners’ organizations of 
principal maritime countries) also met in 1926 
and considered the pollution problem. It felt 
unable to make any definite recommendations, 
although, at the instance of that conference, a 
number of shipowners of various countries agreed 
to follow the practice, already adopted by some, 
of voluntarily refraining from discharging oily 
water within 50 miles of the coast. 


Presentation of Problem 
to League of Nations 


The problem was laid before the League of 
Nations by the British Government in 1934. The 
League’s Council decided in 1936 to convene an 
International conference to consider a draft con- 
vention prepared by the League’s Transit Organ- 
ization in 1935 and based on the work of the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1926. The conference was 
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not held, because the Governments of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, considered essential to the suc- 
cess of any arrangement, would not attend. 

The suggestion that separators should be in- 
stalled in ships as a partial solution, which had 
been made as a result of earlier studies, produced 
energetic os Spun in some quarters. The 
League’s draft convention, like the Washington 
document, provided for the establishment of zones 
and did not require the fitting of separators on 


ships. 

b an international problem, oil pollution of 
the seas was in abeyance during and immediately 
after World War II. A great deal of pollution 
resulted from the sinking of ships by enemy ac- 
tion, but this was recognized as unavoidable, and 
the maritime countries were engrossed with other 
matters. 

In the United States, a bill was introduced in 
the 80th Congress, Second Session, which was 
designed to strengthen the Oil Pollution Act of 
1924 by increasing the maximum fine permissible 
from $500 to $10,000, the minimum fine from 
$500 to $1,000, and the provisions for imprison- 
ment from a maximum of 1 year to a maximum 
of 5 years. One-half of the fine levied would be 

aid to any individual (other than a United 
States enforcing officer) furnishing evidence of 
the violation. The sponsor of the bill, Chairman 
Schuyler O. Bland of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of April 14, 1948, a statement citing 
a great many instances of oil pollution. However, 
a report by the Coast Guard analyzing all re- 
ported cases of pollution by oil of United States 
shorelines during the following year, 1949, led to 
the conclusion that existing domestic laws and 
regulations could adequately deal with all but a 
very few of the instances studied. 


Action by United Nations 


In the case of a number of other countries, it 
is understood that the ill effects of oil pollution 
have been a growing problem. Damage to the 
coasts of Britain, France, the Netherlands, West- 
ern Germany, Denmark, and Ireland has been re- 
ported, as well as damage to coasts in Mediterra- 
nean areas. The matter was taken up by the 
United Nations which, on December 20, 1949, is- 
sued a history of previous efforts dating back to 
1926 to control the pollution of sea water by oil.* 
The document included a copy of the proposed 
draft convention prepared by the League of Na- 
tions in 1935. The subject was scheduled for dis- 
cussion at meetings of the United Nations Trans- 
port and Communications Commission beginning 
March 27, 1950. 


*H. R. 4468. 
*U.N. doc. E/CN. 2/68. 
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In the United States, the U.N. document, as 
well as subsequent papers on this subject, was 
referred for development and recommendation of 
a U. S. position to the Shipping Coordinating 
Committee, an interdepartmental committee on 
which are represented the Departments of Com- 
merce, Defense, State, and Treasury, the Maritime 
Administration (now under the’ Bopentabiait of 
Commerce), and the Bureau of the Budget. A 
number of industry and labor organizations have 
agreed to assist the Committee as advisers, and 
their views are invited as various phases of the 
subject come up for consideration. The Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping and the 
American Petroleum Institute have been particu- 
larly helpful to the Committee in this connection. 
In dealing with this problem, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, also 
participated. , 

Following study and report by the Transport 
and Communications Commission and resolution 
by the Economic and Social Council, the Secretary- 
* hagete: of the United Nations requested the views 
of governments on a number of points. The 
United States reply, as developed by the Shipping 
Coordinating Committee and transmitted by the 
Department of State in November 1950,‘ was to 
the effect that a recent study of oil pollution along 
the coastlines of the United States and its terri- 
tories disclosed no present need for action; that a 
meeting on the subject does not appear to be neces- 
sary in the near future but, if such a meeting is 
to be called on the basis of pollution reported by 
other governments, the United States would desire 
to be represented; that the draft convention pre- 
pared by the League of Nations appears to con- 
stitute an appropriate initial basis for any discus- 
sions which may prove necessary, although some 
of the information is somewhat antiquated; and 
that a constitutional question as to how far the 
admiralty jurisdiction of United States courts 
could be extended outside its territorial waters 
would require further study before the United 
States could be prepared to discuss it. 

On January 9, 1951, the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission issued a summary of the 
various replies received from governments to the 
Secretary-General’s inquiry Although it had 
been generally decided that the matter would be 
one for the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (Imco), the proposed special- 
ized agency of the United Nations, these replies 
showed a majority of countries in favor of taking 
preliminary action without waiting for the estab- 
lishment of Inco. There was divergence of opin- 
ion as to whether a special body of experts should 
be convened to study the subject or whether study 
should be made by the individual governments. 
It was also obvious from the replies that there 


*U. N. doc. E/CN.2/100. 
5 Ibid. 
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was serious misunderstanding as to whether thy 
problem was to be considered as an internation 
matter for the control of pollution on inte 
national waters or whether it was to be treats 
as an international problem of bringing about ak 
quate control of national waters. 

The Economic and Social Council of the Unite 
Nations adopted on August 11, 1951, Resolutim 
“F” * on the subject of pollution of sea water hy 
oil. This resolution noted that some Government 
have already undertaken studies of pollution of 
sea water, invited other Governments possessiny 
technical facilities to undertake similar studix 
invited Governments to communicate the results 
of their studies to the Secretary-General of th 
United Nations, and instructed the Secretary. 
General to transmit the results of these studies to 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization when it starts functioning. 

In accordance with this resolution the Shipping 
Coordinating Committee undertook a study of, 
and prepared a report upon, pollution of sea water 
by oil in waters of the United States and the con- 
tiguous high seas. A copy of this report, which 
has the approval of all members of the Shipping 
Coordinating Committee and of its industry ad- 
visers and which was transmitted on March 3l, 
1952, to the United Nations, follows: 


Report oF STUDIES BY THE UNITED STATES ON THE SUBJECI 
oF POLLUTION oF SEA WATER BY O11" 


Proposed to be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations in accordance with Resolution “F" of 
the Economic and Social Council, Thirteenth Session 


Pollution of the coasts of the United States by oil dis 
charged from passing vessels does not present any serious 
problem. The abnormal wartime condition, with heavy 
tanker losses in nearby waters, is past; however, many 
tankers with full cargoes of oil were sunk off North 
American coasts and, as these vessels gradually go to 
pieces, some local beach pollution will be experience. 
It is still possible for a ship to cause coastal fouling 
through rupture of a compartment which contains or has 
contained oil, due to stress of weather or to stranding 
Such an occurrence is infrequent and cannot be legislated 
against. 

Pollution in harbors and enclosed waters may occasion 
ally be found, usually in small areas and due to local spill 
age. National legislation and municipal regulation ade 
quately penalize negligence and are rigidly enforced. 
Pollution by industrial wastes or raw sewage probably 
exceeds, in many cases, that by oil. Interested and re 
sponsible authorities in the United States are in agreement 
that pollution of the territorial waters of the country by oil 
is not serious and shows no sign of increase. 

The active seagoing merchant marine of the United 
States, aggregating 13,611,000 gross tons, uses oil for fuel 
almost exclusively. It is also probably safe to say that the 
great majority of foreign vessels entering United States 
ports or passing along its coasts use oil for fuel, either 
under boilers or in internal combustion engines. Fou! 
hundred and forty-seven United States vessels, of a total 
of 4,197,000 gross tons, are tank vessels. 

In most of the principal United States ports sludge 


™An analysis of this report is contained in U.N. do 
E/CN.2/134. 
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ler th® barges are generally available for receiving contaminated 
ation |p water discharges. In the case of tanker terminals a slop- 

. main is usually provided by the oil company and oily 

Inter water is discharged therein directly from the tanker. 
Lreate/ There have been instances of harbor fires due to oil on 
ut ade} the surface of the water. In all cases these have been 
due either to casualties or to neglect in observing pre- 
scribed precautions. 

There are several types of shipboard oil separators, 
the costs of which are in the neighborhood of $18,000— 
$20,000. The usual capacity is 50 tons per hour. Sub- 
stantial numbers were installed in the United States ships 
built during World War II. Such separators are designed 
to remove all but 0.05 per cent of oil from the water efflux. 

The United States has no data with respect to the 
distance which oil or oily water may drift and still appre- 
ciably contaminate beaches or affect fisheries. This would 
presumably vary with the nature of the oil and the degree 
of its dilution at discharge, as well as wind and surface 
currents. 

Certain proprietary solvents are available for the treat- 
ment of oil and sludge. Their primary use seems to be to 
soften and remove residual deposits in oil tanks. Claim 
is made that these render the oil soluble in water if used 
in sufficient quantity. Use of such solvents does not seem 
to be widespread. 

It is indubitable that if heavy oil is spread—from any 
source—upon stagnant water such as marsh, waterfowl 
alighting thereon will be unable to rise again. A suffi- 
ciently heavy contamination of open water probably would 
have a deleterious effect on upper-level fish. Such con- 
centrations are unusual and are generally the result of a 
casualty toa ship. The Government of the United States 
does not feel that further investigation in such cases is 
necessary. In the case of relatively minor contamination 
no serious effect has been perceived on fish or shell fish. 

In conclusion, the Government of the United States is of 
the opinion that the question of pollution of national or 
territorial waters is one to be met as requisite by national 
action. For waters of the United States this has been 
eral oj} done with satisfactory efficacy. In respect of pollution of 
“Fy of) the high seas the United States has insufficient evidence 
sion that this is of such seriousness as to require international 

action. The Government of the United States stands 
oil dis} willing, however, to participate in any further joint 
7“ studies that may be deemed desirable or necessary. 
eavy 


, many} Asan additional means of research, the British 
North} Admiralty announced in October 1953 a plan by 
i) the National Institute of Oceanography to drop 
fouling} 10,000 plastic envelopes into the sea in the various 
or has} seasons of 1954. The dropping track will run 
nding} from the Bay of Biscay, roughly in a semicircle 
islatel) of 500 miles radius, to a point halfway between 
the Hebrides and Iceland. Each of the envelopes 
will contain an instruction sheet in eight languages 
and a franked, addressed post card on which will 
be printed a list of questions. Finders of the 
envelopes will be asked to fill in their names and 
addresses and the date and place of recovery of 
theenvelopes. Upon receipt of each returned card, 

4 reward of a British half-crown or its foreign- 
oh exchange equivalent will be paid to the sender. 
States) It is expected that, from the many envelopes 
eithe} which will eventually float ashore on the British 
: pe coasts and the coasts of other countries in north- 

west Europe, it will be possible to estimate the 
sludge} Speeds and directions of the currents. If a large 
percentage of the envelopes dropped in any area 
is recovered, it will be assumed that oil jettisoned 
mn that area is likely to drift ashore. 
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The Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
following resolutions adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council and the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, on May 7, 1953, re- 
quested governments of member states interested 
in the matter, including the United States, to make 
experts in this field available to him, at the expense 
of those governments, with a view to correlatin 
the studies and other communications submitte 
by interested governments and drawing such con- 
clusions as may be appropriate for transmittal to 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization when that organization shall have 
started its activities. 

The United States in reply referred to its pre- 
vious communications setting out its views and 
stated that, while it has a great sympathy with, 
and interest in, the efforts of other governments 
with regard to this matter, it does not desire to 
participate in this study at this time. It stated 
also that it is prepared to furnish copies of laws 
and regulations and information with respect to 
the educational programs of the maritime industry 
of the United States designed to encourage the 
curtailment of pollution of territorial waters of 
the United States. The educational programs 
have been of significant value to the United States 
Government. 

Meanwhile, in the United Kingdom, the Min- 
ister of Transport on September 24, 1952, ap- 
pointed a committee whose members were nomi- 
nated by the interested governmental agencies and 
by the shipping industry and the oil companies. 
Its purpose was to consider what practical meas- 
ures can be taken to prevent pollution by oil of the 
waters around the coasts of the United Kingdom. 
The committee reported on July 2, 1953, after 
comprehensive investigations and experiments, 
including, for example, study of the drift of oil 
in the sea. Among its recommendations is one 
that the British Government as soon as possible 
should seek the agreement of the other maritime 
countries to the fixing of a date after which dis- 
charge into the sea of persistent oils by ships of 
any country would be prohibited. 


Progress in United States 


In conclusion, it seems fair to assume that sub- 
stantial progress is being made, through enforce- 
ment of national and local legislation and through 
voluntary efforts of private interests, in the pre- 
vention of sea pollution by oil. Although in the 
United States a great deal has been accomplished 
along those lines including the provision of re- 
ceptacles for contaminated water sludge at termi- 
nals and most principal ports, it appears that the 
governments of some other countries, where the 
problem presumably is more acute, are convinced 
of the need for international action. Recommen- 
dations for such action now under consideration 
contemplate the establishment of areas or zones 
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on the high seas where discharge of oil or con- 
taminated water would be prohibited. There is 
no pressure for any international requirement for 
the installation of separators. It is noted that 
the comprehensive British study completed last 
July recommends that separators be required only 
on ships of United Kingdom registry which use 
tanks alternately for oil fuel and water ballast; 
the report stated that deep-sea tankers can, with- 
out the use of separators, effect separation of most 
of the water by settling in a slop-tank. The pos- 
sibilities of chemical treatment as a means of pre- 
venting oil pollution have not been overlooked in 
official reports of some governments, but their rec- 
ommendations point to further study along this 





line. The need for adequate facilities for the rm. 
ception of oily residues at oil terminals, 
repairers, and in ports and harbors has bea 
stressed in the various studies, but in some coun. 
tries it appears that insufficient provision has bea 
made for that purpose. 


© Mr. Mann, author of the above article, ig 4 
foreign affairs officer in the Office of Transport 
and Communications Policy. From 1951 until 
1953 he was stationed in London as Supervising 
Maritime Attaché for Europe. Previously he hai 
served as Executive Secretary of the Shipping 00. 
ordinating Committee and Assistant Chief of th 
Shipping Policy Staff. 


The United States Looks at the United Nations 


by Robert Murphy 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs’ 


Groups like you throughout the country, and 
in many other lands, are doing a lot of thinking 
about the responsibility of education in preparing 
a new generation for this new kind of world in 
which we live. I know that, in your local school 
systems and through your own Boards of Educa- 
tion, you will want to consider how the facts of 
international cooperation can best be taught. 

It may be helpful to you if I describe tonight 
some of the conclusions { have reached about the 
usefulness to our country of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies under present world 
conditions. 

Starting with the assumption that as Ameri- 
cans all of us have roughly the same basic aims— 
I believe that is a fair assumption—I like to think 
of these basic aims in terms of the simple things we 
want in our everyday lives. We want to worship 
God as we please, to live in our homes and com- 
munities without fear, to exchange views freely 
with others, to be able to work usefully, and to 
enjoy the fruits of our own labor. 

Bitter experience has taught us that these aims 
are not easily achieved. There are many obstacles 
at home and abroad. But I am sure we would all 
agree that the overriding obstacle to a greater 


* Address made before the Texas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, San Antonio, on Nov. 19 (press release 626 
dated Nov. 18). 
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achievement of these basic aims of ours is Soviet 
imperialism. 

The menace of Soviet imperialism overshadows 
all else in the effort to win for all Americans the 
opportunity to lead the kind of lives they want to 
ead. 


This calls for working together with other 
peoples who share our aims. It would be folly 
to go it alone. Together with our friends we are 
building a common defense and are seeking 0 
reduce tensions. We are cooperating to improve 
conditions of life which breed communism 
weakness. 

We did not seek this responsibility, but world 
changes, including changes affecting the British 
Empire, have tapped our country as the leader of 
the free world. We must use our great material 
power, and our equally great moral power, as 4 
nation in a manner promoting the greatest possible 
unity with our allies. Whether we like it or not, 
we are in a complex of world power politics. 

There are those who, knowing the power We 
could wield, wonder and sometimes complain that 
as the leaders of the free world we do not us 
that power to impose what they feel certain would 
be right. On the other hand, we are sometime 
suspect abroad by those who see coercion behind 
American proposals no matter how generous 
These difficulties are apart from the fact that it 
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not easy to find the formulations which, like mag- 
nets, Will draw countries together in support of 
common aims for their own good. Nevertheless, 
free association is the only decent way to live, na- 
tionally and internationally. It is the only safe 
way to live. For both isolation and coercion are 
bound to bring disaster. 

So we have been trying to weld together, to 
strengthen, that part of the world that is free. 
And one of the most effective ways of doing this is 
through the United Nations. 

In talking about the United Nations as one fea- 
ture of American foreign policy, I do not overlook 
the fact that in our dealings with foreign countries 
we depend also on traditional diplomatic channels 
as well as on the Organization of American States, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization for Eu- 
rope and the Pacific Treaty arrangements with 
Australia, New Zealand, the Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines, and Japan, to mention a few. 

On the subject of diplomacy, I think we have 
had a tendency to underestimate our own accom- 
plishments. It was Will Rogers, I believe, an 
American for whom I have always had great ad- 
miration, who once made a wisecrack to the effect 
that the United States had never lost a war nor 
won a conference. I am sure that, if Will were 
here tonight, he would admit that all things in 
this world are relative. There are no absolute 
victories in either wars or conferences. 

Relatively, we have not done so badly. Look 
at the diplomatic history of some other countries. 
The foreign policies of the Matsuokas and_the 
Tojos brought disaster to our friends, the Jap- 
anese people. The diplomatic course pursued by 
Hitler and Mussolini brought misery and tragedy 
toour friends, the Italian and the German people. 
The diabolical Soviet policy which led to the con- 
clusion of the mutual nonaggression pact between 
the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany on August 23, 
1989, divided Poland, and precipitated World War 
II, paid a bloody dividend to the Soviet Union 
of some ten million killed. The aggressions of 
which they are guilty since World War II may 
prove very expensive to their people even as Korea 
is a glaring example of failure in a stupid cam- 
paign for world domination. 


A Word on Behalf of U.S. Diplomacy 


So I’d like to say just a word in support of 
American diplomacy which has guarded our na- 
tional interest without serious disaster to our own 
people. To speak up in favor of American di- 
plomacy has lately not been fashionable. But I 
firmly believe that the country will profit if the 

erican people, who stand for fair play and in 
whose judgment I have implicit faith, when they 
know the facts, will give their diplomats (who 
are more than the people’s business agents abroad) 
their understanding and support. The fact is 
that American foreign policy safeguards the best 
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interests of the United States. Hysterics and 
detractors to the contrary, our position in the 
foreign field is stronger today than that of any 
other country. 

Our strength in part stems from our member- 
ship in the United Nations. Quite frankly, I am 
not here tonight to examine with you whether or 
not we ought to belong to the United Nations. 
That, for most Americans, as for me, is settled. 
The United Nations is, as President Eisenhower 
recently put it, “sheer necessity.” It is American 
policy to support the United Nations. We be- 
lieve that the United Nations is essential in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

We take this position with confidence and as- 
surance, because we know from our careful studies 
of American public opinion that the vast majority 
of Americans continue to believe in the value of 
the United Nations and to support U.S. member- 
ship in it. In spite of some strong minority at- 
tacks in local areas, I can report to you that no 
other institution or issue in the field of foreign 
relations draws such sustained support from or- 
ganizations and groups of citizens throughout the 
United States. 

Now this support does not mean at all that we 
as a government or as a people are blindly com- 
mitted to some visionary adventure. It does not 
mean that the United States has sacrificed sover- 
eign rights to the United Nations or that the 
United Nations is the only instrumentality of our 
foreign policy. Nor do we have to accept without 
question proposals of other nations or agree with 
the actions or views of United Nations officials 
when they are contrary to our national interest. 

What this support does mean is simply that we 
intend as a nation to do our best to fulfill our 
obligations as a member of the United Nations. 
We want to use United Nations machinery wher- 
ever it will be helpful. We want to see the United 
Nations as an instrument of world peace get 
stronger, not weaker. 

And, I believe, it is getting stronger. It is get- 
ting stronger even though it has had to develop 
differently from the expectations of its founders. 

The founders of the United Nations had high 
hopes for the new organization based upon the ex- 
pectation that the great nations who had success- 
fully worked together for victory in World War 
II would continue to work together for peace. 
That expectation proved erroneous. The war- 
time cooperation was the result of common danger, 
and, when that danger was dissipated, allied unity 
was replaced by new division and new fears. 

There is an old saying, “Don’t forget that the 
ally of today may be the enemy of tomorrow.” 
No sooner had the United Nations begun to meet 
in 1946 than it became clear that the Soviet Union 
was acting directly in conflict with the idea of 
great power cooperation and to the basic purposes 
of the United Nations Charter. This could have 
disrupted the United Nations completely. But 
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it did not. Instead, it provoked a search for ways 
to enable the United Nations to adjust itself to 
these greatly changed circumstances. 

Let’s take a closer look, now, at how the United 
Nations has been developing in these times when 
our first concern must be how to frustrate the 
Soviet threat to our free way of life. 

In the first place, the Communists have not been 
able to use the United Nations to serve their own 
ends. They have tried to use it as a sounding 
board but have only succeeded in opening the eyes 
of a vast portion of the globe to the insidious na- 
ture of their propaganda. 

They have never been able to control any of the 
operations of the United Nations. The Soviet 
bloc has 5 votes out of 60 in the General Assembly. 
I do not recall that any major Soviet proposal has 
ever been adopted, and I can think of hundreds 
that have been passed over their violent objections. 
Over 140 times the Soviet bloc has tried to seat 
Chinese Communist representatives in the United 
Nations, and each time they have been frustrated. 

The Soviet Union has tried to hamstring the 
United Nations in security matters by abusing its 
veto power. But this has led to a shift of power 
from the Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly where there is no veto. The General Assem- 
bly is now prepared to handle the basic problems 
affecting world peace. 


U. N.’s Usefulness to Free World 


So, while the Soviet bloc has certainly not ful- 
filled its promises in the United Nations—quite 
the contrary—it is clear on the record that it has 
not been able to turn the United Nations to its 
own advantage. On the other hand, in a variety 
of ways the free world has been able to use the 
United Nations to further its own ends and to 
thwart Soviet objectives—by repelling Soviet-en- 
gineered aggression, by settling conflicts within 
the free world, by exposing Communist techniques 
of subversion, by promoting better conditions of 
life, and by easing the transitions to self-govern- 
ment in colonial areas. 

Let us look at a few of these. I begin with the 
repelling of aggression in Korea, for that was 
the greatest test of the youthful organization. 

Some people rightfully question why the 
United Nations was not better prepared to meet 
the Communist attack in Korea and why other 
U.N. members did not make more of a contribution 
to the U. N. effort there. 

In 1950, when the Republic of Korea was at- 
tacked, the U.N. job in some ways represented an 
attempt to make bricks without straw. 

Because the Soviets had failed to carry out their 
commitments, the United Nations had no standing 
armed forces with which to discourage or to com- 
bat aggression. Such forces, therefore, had to be 
raised with the consent of the states concerned, 
starting from scratch. Some of you may recall 
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the motion picture High Noon and the situation 
which confronted the village marshal in trying to 
round up deputies to deal with the ame ing 
arrival of desperate outlaws. The troubles the 
marshal faced because the village leaders—g 
sincere family men—hesitated to risk their lives 
are at bottom no different from those the United 
Nations faced in attempting to send aid to the 
Republic of Korea in resisting the unprovoked and 
brutal aggression to which it was subjected in June 
1950. 

In this pioneer enterprise in collective security, 
unlike the marshal, the United States did no 
have to fight alone. The record in Korea was 
good. Fifty-three nations supported the United 
Nations action. Forty-six gave material assist- 
ance. Sixteen sent armed forces to fight. 

Of course, it would have been better if the mili- 
tary burden had been shared more equally. But 
some members had other pressing military com- 
mitments, such as France in Indochina, Britain in 
Malaya, and all the Western European members 
of Nato. Others simply do not possess armed 
forces that can stand up to modern war. 

Given all the difficulties, the response of the 
United Nations to this first major test of open 
aggression was encouraging enough to maintain 
faith in its possibilities. 

The comparison that must be made is not be 
tween what actually happened and what might 
have happened in an ideal world. That is nota 
true test. The comparison we should make is be- 
tween what did happen and what would have 
happened if the United Nations had not come to 
the assistance of the Republic of Korea. Not 
many of us would want the world of the fifties 
to go the way of the world of the thirties, where 
the League of Nations failed to prevent World 
War II. 

Without U. N. action, the United States would 
have had to assist the Republic of Korea alone 
or else to have given up Korea to the Communist 
attackers. For us to have chosen to go it alone 
in Korea would have meant that our own sacrifices 
would have been even greater than they are and 
our motives might have been suspect. Our unilat- 
eral action might have been mistaken in many 
quarters for an imperialist adventure in Asia. 

On the other hand, failure to resist the attack 
would have allowed Communist forces to flank 
Japan and place in jeopardy all of our Western 
Pacific defenses. The anti-Communist forces in 
Southeast Asia might have disintegrated. And 
the fall of Korea would have made resistance to 
Communist aggression in Europe more difficult. 
From positions unfavorable to the free world, the 
Communists would have been emboldened by suc- 
cess to attack other victims, with all the danger of 
an ultimate world war. 

Instead, by United Nations resistance in Korea 
the free world has built up its strength to a point 
where it now represents a much firmer barrier to 
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future aggression. As the bitterness and the pain 
of the Korean struggle recede into the background, 
I believe that the American people will increas- 
ingly agree that no other honorable course could 
have been taken by this country. 

So the Korean armistice agreement is, I believe, 
areal achievement. For the first time, collective 
security through an international organization 
has worked on the battlefield. And this has been 
done without resorting to global war. 

I think that a namesake of mine, Sergeant ist 
class Robert Murphy, summed this up about as 
well as anyone I know. Sergeant Murphy holds 
the Purple Heart with three clusters as a result of 
wounds in World War II and in Korea. Here’s 
what he said : 


I found out that a fellow ean get over just about any 
kind of setback if he knows that he was hurt fighting in 
a good cause, doing his duty the best that he could. 

In Korea, there were South Koreans and British and 
French and Dutch and Colombians and Greeks and other 
national units in the Eighth Army fighting with us. 

I knew many of these men personally and found that 
no matter what tongue they spoke, we all could share the 
satisfaction of being comrades, of fighting for a common 
ideal, the United Nations and the rule of law against an 
aggressive force that threatened to destroy it. Usually 
alaw is an old, well-worn rule. In Korea it was different. 
Whenever we had a spare moment to think about such 
things at all, it seemed that the only law anywhere 
— was the new one we were together helping to 
make. 

Nowadays, you can hear a lot of people running down 
the moral issue on which the war in Korea was fought, 
saying, “All that talk about principles is the bunk and 
nobody really ever believed it.’ When they do that, 
they take away from the soldier about the only reward 
he has—the self-satisfaction he feels within himself for 
having defended his country and a cause that was right! 
So don’t tell a fighting man his contributions weren't 
worth it. He won’t like it. 


Now that the military operations are concluded, 
the United Nations is concerned with three major 
problems in Korea: 

First, we are seeking to prevent a breach of the 
Armistice provisions on prisoners of war. As a 
matter of common humanity, we have absolutely 
refused to force any prisoner in our hands to re- 
turn to Communist tyranny against his will. Re- 
cently, we have seen the Communists suffer one 
stunning defeat after another in their vain efforts 
to induce these anti-Communist prisoners to 
return. 

Secondly, we are seeking to arrange for a politi- 
cal conference in accordance with the Armistice 
Agreement and with the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. We earnestly desire that such a 
Korean political conference be held and held soon, 
80 that progress can be made toward unification of 
that country and withdrawal of all foreign forces. 
If one is not held, the blame will fall squarely 
where it belongs, on the Communists. 

Thirdly, the United Nations is concerned with 
the reconstruction of wartorn Korea. Those of 
you who have lived in countries that have been 
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disrupted by war realize its effects on the social 
life and economy of the country. Korea is no ex- 
ception to that rule. I have seen a good many 
countries that have been victimized by both World 
Wars, and I can assure you that the devastation in 
Korea equals the tragedy I saw in Berlin and in 
other German cities after World War II. 

If I have lingered on the subject of Korea, it is 
because the Korean problem represents the su- 
peewee test of the United Nations thus far. But 

orea is only a small part of the United Nations 
story. It would be misleading to ignore or mini- 
mize the many other U.N. activities in the politi- 
cal and security field which serve to strengthen 
the free world. 


Examples of Preventive Action 


The job of settling disputes and stopping small 
wars is not spectacular, but it is preventive action 
by the United Nations which keeps crisis situations 
from erupting into world conflicts. In Palestine, 
Indonesia, Greece, and Kashmir, the United Na- 
tions has fulfilled this function. In two of these 
cases, new nations have been born as a result of 
U.N. action. Many problems remain in these 
areas of tension, but they are not being solved by 
large-scale hostilities. They are being talked out, 
not fought out. 

I am not suggesting that U.N. intervention in 
such situations has the effect of waving a magic 
wand, of stilling all passions, and of abolishing all 
signs of violence or injustice. Not at all! But the 
readiness of the United Nations to act is a princi- 
pal deterrent to those nations who might other- 
wise break the peace in areas where unusual bitter- 
ness festers and peace treaties cannot be nego- 
tiated. In Palestine, Kashmir, and along the 
northern frontiers of Greece, for example, the 
presence of U.N. observation groups serves this 
valuable purpose. 

The United Nations also serves the free world 
by providing an outlet for the expression of world 
opinion and by acting as the conscience of man- 
kind. Of the 74 items on the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly session now under way in New 
York, two are particularly important in this 
regard. 

Just a few weeks ago, the General Assembly re- 
newed its discussion of the false Communist 
charges that the United Nations engaged in germ 
warfare in Korea. The Communists have for over 
a year relentlessly spread throughout the world 
their vicious and lying propaganda on our alleged 
use of germ warfare in Korea. It has been an elab- 
orate and total effort of the Communist propa- 
ganda machine and not without some success in 
many areas. 

The United Nations provided the most effective 
forum for answering these charges. We chal- 
lenged the Communists to an impartial investiga- 
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tion. Soviet refusal to submit to such an investi- 
gation created grave doubts about the validity of 
their charges. But the total falsity of their 
charges could not be set before the world until the 
U. N. prisoners of war were repatriated. Dr. 
Charles Mayo, world-famous surgeon and member 
of our delegation to the General Assembly, was 
then able to present to the United Nations the 
actual experiences of those American prisoners 
who were forced to confess to these charges by the 
Communists and of others who did not confess de- 
spite the cruel pressures of their Communist 
guards.? This documented presentation told a dra- 
matic story of how the Communists fabricated 
their charges. The nakedness of the Communist 
lie was evident for all to see. Dr. Mayo’s forceful 
and convincing U. N. speech dealt a crippling blow 
to the credibility of all Communist propaganda. 

We have a further opportunity in the United 
Nations to reveal to the world the Communist rec- 
ord of brutality, when the General Assembly dis- 
cusses the atrocities committed by the Communists 
in Korea. This matter was placed before the 
Assembly almost as soon as the Army released its 
war crimes report, a shocking record of barbarism 
against both U. N. prisoners and non-Communist 
> mnt 

In still another field the United Nations per- 
forms a uniquely useful function. The free world 
has demonstrated over and over that it sincerely 
desires agreement on a disarmament program that 
provides adequate safeguards for all concerned. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union, despite its 
specious propaganda claims of support for dis- 
armament, has adamantly refused to go along with 
U.N. plans. Instead, the Communists have asked 
for paper prohibitions on atomic weapons and for 
disarmament arrangements which they, behind the 
Iron Curtain, could evade with impunity. Airing 
this problem in the United Nations has exposed 
the hypocrisy of the Soviet position on disarm- 
ament. 

Despite the present unhelpful Soviet attitude, it 
is important that the technical disarmament work 
in the United Nations continue. The President 
and the Secretary of State have made it plain that, 
as progress is made in settling political issues 
which create world tensions and as world trust is 
strengthened, we can proceed concurrently with 
the task of reducing the armaments burden. 

Not long ago we thought of arms reduction in 
terms of financial savings and political pacifica- 
tion. Today we think of it as a measure of sheer 
survival for civilization. 

As Secretary Dulles has said, when the moment 
comes in which political leaders would be prepared 
to put into effect international agreements lim- 
iting armaments, we must be able to seize it 


*For text of Dr. Mayo’s statement, see BULLETIN of 
Nov. 9, 1953, p. 641. 
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quickly. We must not let it escape, because it 
might never be recaptured. 


U.N.’s Economic and Social Work 


Let me now turn from the political activities of 
the United Nations, which often attract more at- 
tention, to its equally important work in the eco- 
nomic and social field. This type of work, when 
wisely conducted, is one of the essential elements 
in wiping out the root causes of war and commu- 
nism. Take, for example, the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program. Henry Ford, II, also a mem- 
ber of our present delegation to the General As- 
sembly, recently showed how and why this pro- 
gram is to our interest. He said:* 

The American people recognize that the continued ex- 
istence of very low living standards in large areas of the 
world is unhealthy. We know that the existence of vast 
depressed areas is a heavy drag upon the whole world 
economy. The American people, who have experienced 
the benefits of a vigorous and prosperous economy, have a 
real stake in the development of similar situations 
abroad. We are not interested in exploiting anybody. We 
are interested in the mutual advantages which flow from 
an unfettered exchange of skills, goods and ideas with 
other peoples. This is neither altruism nor imperialism— 
it is simply enlightened self-interest. 


Certain other U.N. agencies make real contri- 
butions to our everyday life which receive little 
attention. For instance, when the World Health 
Organization moves in to fight cholera or malaria 
in Bouthenst Asia, it is not only protecting Amer- 
ican citizens in those areas but also preventing the 
spread of these diseases to our own shores, Over- 
seas communications and trade would be chaotic 
without the International Postal Union and the 
International Telecommunication Union. When 
the International Refugee Organization found 
homes for over a million refugees from behind the 
Iron Curtain, it removed a possible source of fu- 
ture tension. 

One of these specialized agencies, Unesco, has 
been a subject of particular controversy in some 
areas of our country. The purpose of Unesco is 
to promote international understanding and peace 
by the advancement of human welfare through 
education, science, and culture. The present ad- 
ministration in Washington undertook an inde- 
pendent appraisal of the organization to determine 
if the charges against it were valid. President 
Eisenhower assigned Col. Irving Salomon of Cal- 
ifornia, Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger of Minnesota, 
and President John H. Perkins of the University 
= Delaware to do this important job. They found 
that: 


1. Unesco does not advocate world government 
or world citizenship in the political sense. 

2. Unxsco does not attempt, directly or indi- 
rectly, to undermine national loyalties or to 
encourage the substitution of loyalty to and love 


* Ibid., Oct. 19, 1953, p. 531. 
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for a supranational authority for loyalty to and 
love for one’s own country. 

3. The official bodies and the personnel of 
Unesco observe the provision of the UnrEsoo con- 
stitution which prohibits Unesco from interfer- 
ing in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of 
member states. Unesco does not attempt to in- 
terfere in the American school system. 

4, There was no evidence of atheism or anti- 
religious bias in any of Unesco’s work. 


The report not only found no basis for these 
charges about Unxsoo, but went on to make some 
valuable suggestions for increasing UNxsco’s con- 
tribution to our national interest. 

The United Nations is also doing useful work 
for the free world in dependent areas which have 
not yet reached the stage where they can govern 
themselves. 

Today a number of dependent peoples seek 
greater political and economic freedom. The job 
of the United Nations is to channel these rightful 
aspirations toward the constructive evolution of 
self-government or independence. By helping 
dependent — to move forward gradually, by 

em in preparing themselves for the 
great responsibilities which independence and 
self-government entail, the United Nations is 
helping to create conditions in these areas in which 
communism cannot grow. By forwarding the or- 
derly development of peoples through a gradual 
process, we can hope to avoid violent revolutionary 
situations which Soviet communism would seek to 
exploit to its own advantage. 

In a general way I think I have indicated how 
broadly based our interest in the United Nations 
isand why its activities are so important to us. 

What does all this cost us? The U.S. assess- 
ment for its share of the budget of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies this year cost 
each person in the United States just 16 cents, less 
than the fare for one bus ride in the city where I 
work. AJ] American contributions to all U.N. 
agencies, including the cost of maintaining our 
own staffs there, come to less than one dollar per 
person per year. This includes the voluntary con- 
tributions this Government makes to such special 
programs as the International Childrens’ Fund, 
the Korean Relief Program, the Palestine Refugee 
Relief Program, and the Technical Assistance 
Program. I think you'll agree with me that this 
is a prudent and economical investment for 
America’s future. 

Summing it all up, then, it seems to me that our 
wisest course is to continue to cooperate fully with 
other friendly states in the United Nations to our 
mutual advantage; to build up the structure of 
regional security organizations within the frame- 
work of the United Nations; to develop to the 
full the procedures for peaceful settlement which 
the Organization affords; to make the United Na- 
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tions increasingly effective as the voice of the con- 
science of mankind; and to use it wherever ap- 
propriate to improve conditions of life everywhere. 
If we follow this course, we shall be living up to 
our responsibilities in this turbulent world and at 
the same time serving the best interest of the 
American people. 


U.S. Willing To Consider 
Any Soviet Proposal on Austria 


Press release 635 dated November 25 


Following is the text of a note delivered to the 
Soviet Foreign Office by the American Embassy 
at Moscow on November 25: 


In its note of November 3,1 the Soviet Govern- 
ment ignored the U.S. Government’s invitation to 
discuss the Austrian State Treaty at a meeting of 
the four Foreign Ministers at , Poveda It said 
that it awaited a reply to its note of August 28 
on this subject and confined itself to recalling the 
suggestion contained in its earlier notes for pur- 
suing this question through diplomatic channels, 
without however pene forward by this means 
~~ proposal on the Austrian problem. 

en years after the Moscow Declaration the 
Austrian people have still not obtained their com- 
lete political and economic independence. Wish- 
ing to fulfill the promise made in that Declaration 
and to comply with the U.N. resolution of Decem- 
ber 20, 1952,? the U.S. Government has not relaxed 
its effort for the conclusion of a treaty. During 
the present year it has three times proposed that 
the treaty be discussed by the Deputies,’ and since 
August 28 it has twice suggested that this ques- 
tion be taken up at the proposed conference at 
Lugano.‘ 

It is all the more surprising that the Soviet 
Government has not been willing to resume dis- 
cussions on Austria in that the three Western 
Governments, in order to meet Soviet wishes, had 
in their note of August 17° withdrawn the short 
draft treaty, the sole object of which was to 
achieve the earliest possible restoration of Aus- 
trian freedom and independence. In order to 
remove any possible misunderstanding, the U.S. 
Government wishes once more formally to state 
that this draft is withdrawn. 

The U.S. Government believes that nothing 
stands in the way of the resumption of discussion 
on the Austrian State Treaty except the attitude 


? Butletin of Nov. 30, 1953, p. 745. 

? Tbid., Jan. 12, 1953, p. 69. 

* Ibid., Jan. 26, 1953, p. 185; Feb. 16, 1953, p. 260; Aug. 
31, 19538, p. 282. 

* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 351; Oct. 26, 1953, p. 547. 

* Ibid., Aug. 31, 1953, p. 282. 
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of the Soviet Government. The U.S. Government 
is prepared to study any Soviet proposal which 
would promote an Austrian settlement and which 
does not raise extraneous issues. If the Soviet 
Government does not feel able to participate in 
the very near future in a conference of the For- 
eign Ministers, the U.S. Government hopes that 
it will see no objection to the resumption of the 
work of the Deputies at a date which the Soviet 
Government finds convenient. If, however, the 
Soviet Government would prefer to make propo- 
sals through diplomatic channels and, in partic- 
ular, would give an indication of the basis on 
which it would be prepared to conclude the treaty, 
the U.S. Government would give any such pro- 
posal prompt and careful consideration. 


Department’s Views on 
New Soviet Note 


Statement by Henry Suydam 
Chief, News Division* 


The full text of the Soviet note [of November 
26] was received only a few hours ago. This So- 
viet note is a reply to the identical notes which the 
three allies sent to the Soviet Government on 
November 16 in reply to the earlier Soviet note on 
November 3, which had rejected Allied proposals 
for a meeting of Foreign Ministers of the Four 
Powers at Lugano to consider the German and 
Austrian questions. 


1. One of the most significant and obvious as- 
pects of the note is that it has been timed to co- 
incide with the current foreign policy debate in 
the French Parliament and sould appear there- 
fore to represent another Soviet effort to impede 
progress on Epc ratification and other steps to- 
ward greater European unity and strength. 

2. A second significant aspect of the note is that 
it is another effort to gloss over the uncompro- 
mising nature of Soviet policy, as exposed by the 
note of November 3. That note shocked the whole 
world by revealing that the Soviets were not will- 
ing to seek a relaxing of tensions unless the West- 
ern Powers in effect abandoned in advance vital 
policy and security positions. The present Soviet 
note, like the recent Molotov press conference, is 
an effort to overcome some of the disastrous con- 
sequences of the November 3 note. In this respect 
it represents a tactical retreat and is further evi- 
dence that Soviet policy is on the defensive and 
that the free world has the diplomatic and moral 
initiative. 

3. As far however as substance is concerned, the 
Soviet note adheres to all the positions which were 
put forward in previous notes and repeated at the 


* Made to correspondents on Nov. 27 (press release 638). 
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current session of the U.N. General Assembly, 


The unacceptable nature of these positions has 
been made evident by delegates from many coun- 
tries and reflected in overwhelmingly adverse As. 
sembly votes. Therefore, from the standpoint of 
real substance the note is disappointing. 

4. The Soviet note will, of course, continue to 


receive the most serious study and consideration by } 


thisGovernment. The Bermuda conference of the 
heads of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and French Governments will afford an early op. 
portunity for full consultation among the thre 
governments to whom it is addressed. 


Use of Terror Tactics in 
Soviet Zone of Germany 


Following is a press release issued on Novem- 
ber 17 by the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, Berlin Element: 


The recent well-publicized series of arrests and 
trials in the Soviet Zone is the most sweeping and 
sustained effort of its kind since the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Zone puppet government in 
1949, Maj. Gen. Thomas S. Timberman, US. 
Commander in Berlin, stated today. 

The number of persons involved, the severity 
of the sentences, and the deliberate creation of a 
“witch hunt” atmosphere of conspiracy, terror, 
and espionage indicate recognition by Soviet 
Zone authorities that the passive resistance of 
the population has not been broken and their 
consequent determination to try to break it with 
raw terror. Rarely have the Kast German Com- 
munist officials made so evident their lack of con- 
fidence in their own policies and their unwilling 
ness to trust their social system to compete openly 
with that of the free world. 

A study of the Soviet-licensed press since Sep- 
tember 19 shows at least 23 separate trials or an- 
nouncements of arrest actions in all parts of the 
Soviet Zone. A total of 74 persons have been 
listed as receiving sentences, of whom four were 
given the death penalty and 11 life imprisonment. 
It is evident that many more persons have in fact 
been arrested, many of whom have likely been 
convicted in secret trials. Even the published 
figures represent the most violent attack by the 
regime on the population since the formation of 
the Soviet Zone government. 


June 17 Played Down 


It is interesting to note that in only a few of 
these reported trials did the accusation of active 
articipation in the uprising of June 17 play an 
important role. Obviously, Soviet Zone author! 
ties are unwilling to face a showdown with public 
opinion on the issue of June 17. The most fre 
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quent accusations were the stereotyped charges 
of spying for foreign powers, for organizations 
like RIAS,* the Investigating Committee of Free 
Jurists, and the Fighting Group Against Inhu- 
manity, or the preparation of acts of sabotage and 
terror. ' 


Soviet Zone Definition of ‘“‘Spying’”’ 


The accusation of spying, as used by Soviet Zone 
authorities, deserves closer scrutiny, because it 


_ bears no resemblance to the meaning of the term 


as it is used in nontotalitarian countries. The 
existence of organizations such as RIAS, the Free 
Jurists, and the free press in West Berlin has never 


been asecret. Nor is it a secret that persons from 


the Soviet Zone come to them to describe the con- 
ditions under which they live and to record in- 
justices committed in the Soviet Zone. They do 
so because the Soviet Zone regime has deprived 
them not only of the right to give political expres- 
sion to their wishes, which is the essence of demo- 
cratic government, but also of the right to seek 
redress of wrongs done them and even of the right 
of criticism itself. It is because the Soviet Zone 
regime has made legitimate criticism impossible 
within its borders that its citizens seek out West 
Berlin as a place where they can be heard. In the 
eyes of the Soviet Zone authorities, it is this act 
of telling the truth about conditions under the 
Communist system which constitutes spying. Only 
persons who fear the truth could take such a view. 
It is also a part of the totalitarian pattern of 
terror and falsehood to attempt to defame the op- 
position that has been suppressed. As it was with 
the Nazis, so it is with the Soviet Zone regime. 
For this reason, it is necessary that the Soviet- 
licensed propaganda organs picture the defend- 
ants at these trials as paid agents, criminals, or 
Fascists. The truth, that opposition to the regime 
rings from its own tyranny, is too painful for 
oviet Zone officials to face. 


Other Aims of Terror Campaign 


Moreover in creating a false “spy and sabotage” 
psychosis, the regime is trying to place the blame 
for its own failures on some outside cause. Here 
too the vehemence of the attacks on so-called “sabo- 
teurs and terrorists” suggests that the failures are 
impressive, a fact gent amply demonstrated by 
the vehemence of the June 17 uprising. In the 
Soviet-licensed press over the past weeks, individ- 
ual blunders, objective difficulties, official wrong- 

eadedness, and natural catastrophes have all been 
attributed to the sinister workings of agents and 
saboteurs. 

There is also evidence that the regime is using 
the present trials of alleged “agents” to try to 
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blur the undeniable fact that the June 17 uprising 
was spontaneous and as a smokescreen behind 
which it is trying to liquidate persons accused of 
active participation in the June 17 uprising and 
persons suspected of maintaining opposition to 
the Sep? since then. 

Persons arrested because of their actions on 
June 17 were for the most part convicted in secret 
or were tried on other charges. The current spate 
of spy charges is evidently designed to provide 
a cover for further arrests and conviction of per- 
sons suspected of opposition to the regime, as well 
as for punishment of the remaining persons who 
have been under arrest since the uprising. 


Role of Security Organs 


The only new element in the present terror 
campaign, aside from its unprecedented violence, 
is the novel attempt to popularize the State 
Security Police and to endear it to the citizenry 
as a friend and helper. In unprecedented public 
appearances, Security Secretary Ernst Wollweber 
and his deputy, “Lieutenant General” Erich 
Mielke, have spoken before groups of workers 
and sought to propagate the notion that the pres- 
ence of a vast system of informers, of arbitrary 
arrests, and illegal detentions for unlimited pe- 
riods is a necessary and desirable part of every- 
day life. 

At the same time, Wollweber and Mielke’s im- 
passioned appeals for help from the population in 
tracking down opposition elements and their 
threats of punishment to persons failing to de- 
nounce their fellow citizens revealed that Soviet 
Zone residents are under no illusions about the 
real function of the security organs and that they 
withhold cooperation from these organs wherever 
possible. The assistance given to countless ref- 
ugees passing through the Soviet Zone testifies to 
this attitude. 


Significance of Terror 


It is, as already suggested, a simple matter for 
the Soviet Zone security organs to lay hands on 
persons opposed to the regime since, as the June 17 
uprising showed, nearly the entire population falls 
into that category. Moreover as the Soviet- 
licensed press has itself admitted in the course of 
the purge of “unreliable” elements of the Sxp 
and Fpes, even many of the small group of state 
and party functionaries are discontented and crit- 
ical of the regime. 

There is thus no shortage of candidates for 
arrests and show trials. United States officials 
see no indications of an early end to the present 


? Sozialistische Hinheitspartei Deutschlands, the East 
German Communist Party. 

* Freier Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, the Communist 
trade union organization. 
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wave of terror. But in showing once more who 
are the real “terrorists” in the Soviet Zone, the 
Soviet Zone regime is giving the lie to its claims of 
popular support won by the “new course” and 
demonstrating anew that its weakness is such that 
it can maintain itself only by continuous applica- 
tion of brutal terror methods. 


Disarmament of Japan 
Press release 634 dated November 24 


When asked at his press conference on Novem- 
ber 24 whether he was in agreement with a state- 
ment by Vice President Nixon, made in a speech 
while the latter was in Japan, to the effect that the 
United States had erred in trying to disarm or in 
actually disarming Japan at the end of the war, 
Secretary Dulles replied as follows; 


Yes, I am in agreement with it. The United 
States carried forward programs for disarmament 
rather far both in relation to Japan and in rela- 
tion to Germany at the end of the war. Some of 
the projects and propositions that were then ad- 
hered to have since been reversed. As Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon said, those in charge of our foreign 
policy at that time seemed to have assumed, as was 
quite natural perhaps to assume—many of us did— 
that we were entering into an era of lasting peace 
and that the Soviet Union would not be a threat. 
Therefore it was thought the disarmament of 
Germany and Japan could proceed apace and 
would presumably be followed by a reduction of 
armaments on the part of all of the principal coun- 
tries. You will recall that the charter of the 
United Nations, which was adopted at San Fran- 
cisco actually just about the time that the German 
armistice was being concluded and before the 
Japanese armistice, contained provisions calling 
generally for the limitation of armament and the 
lightening of the load of armament upon the peo- 
ples of the world. 


Panmunjom Discussions 


Following is a partial text of a statement made 
by Ambassador Arthur H. Dean at the November 
17 session of the preliminary talks with Commu- 
nist representatives at Panmunjom: + 


I think that it is in your side’s interests, as well 
as in the interests of the rest of humanity, to get 
these agenda matters settled quickly and to our 
mutual satisfaction. Our side has attempted to do 
so and will continue to do so within appropriate 
limits. Our side will leave no stone unturned in 


*For previous statements by Ambassador Dean, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1958, p. 666. 
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our quest for a reasonable agreement with you, 
Panmunjom is most unsuitable [as a site for the 
conference]. It is not conducive to international 
negotiations. 
I have several times suggested San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Geneva as possible sites for the 


conference. We are openminded if the place is} 


conducive to peaceful relations and has adequate 
and appropriate facilities for a conference, 
Surely, with all the world to choose from, some 


place other than Panmunjom would be satisfactory | 


to you. 

I do not wish to be argumentative, nor do I wish 
to say anything that would interfere with the 
smooth functioning of these negotiations where 
we have been making distinct progress. 

But let me point this out to you: If this ques. 
tion of neutral nations had been raised during the 
armistice negotiations, it would have been de- 
bated and settled. But it wasn’t. It was our un- 
derstanding, at least, that your side did not want 
anyone at the conference who had not participated 
in the hostilities. After suggesting the United 
Nations itself, we acceded to your side’s point of 


view and article 60 of the armistice agreement was | 


drafted and signed accordingly; we made our 
plans polices Ta <4 Once you depart from a prin- 
ciple, where do you stop? Whom do you select! 
Whom do you eliminate? Are there various 
shades or degrees of neutrality? By what for- 
mula did you select Russia and four Asian neutral 
nations? Why did you exclude other Asian na- 
tions equally neutral ? 

In an effort to be helpful, let me say this fur- 
ther on composition. The conference itself will 
be plenary. First, the United States is prepared 
to commit itself and to recommend to the other 
governments on our side at the conference that 
the question of additional participants at the po- 
litical conference itself be considered after a com- 
pletely satisfactory agreement is reached at the 
conference itself on a Korean settlement, and be- 
fore other questions are discussed. 

This would open the door to the possible inclu- 
sion of neutral nations if and when the political 
conference proceeds past the matters enumerated 
in paragraph 60 of the armistice agreement— 
withdrawal of all foreign forces and the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question. At the 
same time, it would respect the spirit and the let- 
ter of the armistice agreement by reserving pat- 
ticipation in the conference on these two subjects 
to the governments concerned on both sides in the 
Korean hostilities. This seems a fair balance be- 
tween the acknowledged interest of such neutrals 
in broader questions and the clear responsibility 
of the two sides which have been and remain con- 
cerned in the matter of a Korean settlement. — 

You may say that this is all right as far as it 
goes, but that it doesn’t go far enough; that the 
belligerent sides may not be able to reach agree- 
ment on a Korean settlement, with the result that 
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the conference may never reach the stage where 
neutral nations could be invited under this for- 
mula. Of course, our side does not share such a 
essimistic view of the conference. For we would 
be repared to take all reasonable steps in good 
faith to make the conference a success. In order 
to allay any possible fears in this direction, we 
now make a second and companion proposal. 

Second, the United States, without making any 
commitment as to the result, would also be pre- 
pared at the conference to recommend to all the 
other participants on our side that if develop- 
ments sam the course of the political conference 
after it is convened and after it has spent a reason- 
able time on substantive matters make it appear 
desirable to introduce additional participants be- 
yond the governments concerned on both sides, 
our side would agree to the consideration of this 
question as to the composition of the conference at 
an speropeate time within the limits above set 
forth. 

These seem to me to be eminently fair and 
reasonable proposals. They do not prejudge the 
need for additional participants but cover the 
possibilities. These proposals deal with either 
eventuality which may develop at the conference. 


Subcommittee’s Request for 
Talk With Igor Gouzenko 


Text of Exchange of Notes 
Press release 637 dated November 25 


Following are the texts of notes exchanged by 
Secretary Dulles and the Canadian Ambassador 
at Washington, Arnold D. P. Heeney, concerning 
the request of Senator William E. Jenner, chair- 
man of the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, that the Canadian 
Government make Igor Gouzenko available for 
questioning by the Subcommittee: 


The Secretary of State to the Ambassador of Cana- 
da, November 19 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of Canada and 
has the honor to refer to the Ambassador’s Note 
No. 807 of November 5‘ with regard to the request 
of Mr. Robert Morris, Chief Counsel for the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to interview Mr. Igor 
Gouzenko in Canada. 

The information in the Ambassador’s note was 
conveyed to the Chief Counsel for the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, but its Chairman, Sena- 
tor William E. Jenner, has now written to the 





*Not printed. 
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Secretary of State that “there are certain facts on 
<n in the United States (originating with 
Gouzenko) now in the record of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee which do not appear in the 
report of the Canadian Royal Commission”. Sen- 
ator Jenner attached to his letter to the Secretary 
a Subcommittee press release of November 7, 1953, 
containing the text of the previous exchange of 
notes between the Secretary of State and the Cana- 
dian Ambassador on this subject, with comment 
by Mr. Morris, including the following: 

Certainly the excerpt in the secret security memoran- 
dum of 1945, which has become known as the “Nixon 
Memorandum”, concerning the fact that the secretary to 
the Secretary of State Stettinius was a Soviet agent, was 
not in the report of the Royal Commission. 

There are also other statements in that same memo- 
randum which likewise were not published in the Royal 
Commission’s report. 


In view of the foregoing, Senator Jenner has 
asked the Secretary of State to renew to the 
Canadian Government the Subcommittee’s request 
that Mr. Gouzenko be made available for question- 
ing by the Subcommittee. 


The Ambassador of Canada to the Secretary of 
State, November 25 


No. 864 


The Ambassador of Canada presents his compli- 
ments to the Secretary of State and has the honour 
to refer to his note of November 19, 1953, con- 
cerning the request of Senator William E. Jenner, 
Chairman of the Internal Security Sub-committee 
of the United States Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, that the Canadian Government make 
Mr. Igor Gouzenko available for questioning by 
the Sub-committee. 

Careful consideration has been given to this re- 
quest, taking into account the special responsibil- 
ity which the Canadian Government has assumed 
for Mr. Gouzenko’s protection and the arrange- 
ments which have been made to provide a new 
identity for him, his wife and family. 

Mr. Gouzenko has been given the rights of 
Canadian citizenship and he is, therefore, at lib- 
erty to give his views on any question to anyone 
in Canada or the United States. He naturally 
must consider for himself the effect of his actions 
on the special measures that have been taken in his 
own interest and at his request, to protect his 
security and to conceal his identity. 

The Canadian Government fully appreciates 
the importance of full and close co-operation 
between Canada and the United States in exchang- 
ing information important to the national security 
of both countries. All information, without any 
exception, which was provided by Mr. Gouzenko 
to the Canadian Government, has always been 
made available to the competent United States 
authorities as it became available to the Canadian 
authorities. Moreover, facilities have been ex- 
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tended to the United States authorities to clarify 
any point arising out of Mr. Gouzenko’s evidence 
or views. In this connection, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has had access to Mr. Gouzenko 
as and when requested. Mr. Gouzenko has, in fact, 
been interviewed on the F.B.I.’s behalf on a num- 
ber of occasions, the latest date being August, 
1950. This has been the situation since 1945 and 
remains the situation now. 

The material secured in this way by the F.B.I. 
included information which was not made public 
in the Report of the Royal Commission because 
such information related to activities outside 
Canadian territory which was not relevant to that 
Report. 

In addition to the facilities used and available 
to the F.B.I., the Secretary of State will recall 
that in May, 1949, the United States Government 
requested the Canadian Government to arrange 
for representatives of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary to interview Mr. Gouzenko confi- 
dentially in relation to the Subcommittee’s ex- 
amination of specific questions relating to immi- 
gration procedures. The Canadian Government 
made the necessary arrangements and the inter- 
view with Mr. Gouzenko took place under Cana- 
dian auspices in the presence of a member of the 
United States Embassy and two representatives 
of the Subcommittee. Mr. Gouzenko’s evidence 
included general statements on the operation of 
Soviet espionage networks, as well as such infor- 
mation as he had concerning operations in the 
United States. This interview revealed no infor- 
mation which had not already been made available 
by the Canadian authorities to the competent 
United States authorities. 

The note of November 19th from the Secretary 
of State refers to a “secret security memorandum 
of 1945.” The memorandum referred to was ap- 
parently prepared by and is in the possession of 
the United States authorities. The Canadian 
Government is unaware what information is con- 
tained in this memorandum. In so far, however, 
as the excerpt from it in the Secretary of State’s 
note which refers to a United States official is con- 
cerned, all such information from Mr. Gouzenko’s 
testimony was conveyed to the F.B.I. through their 
representative in Ottawa. 

As stated in the note addressed by the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington to the State Depart- 
ment on November 4, 1953, Mr. Gouzenko has de- 
nied to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police that 
he has any further information to communicate. 

It is in the light of the foregoing considerations 
that the Canadian Government has examined the 
second note of the Secretary of State on this mat- 
ter. It is noticed that, whereas the first note for- 
warded a request of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee to interview Mr. Gouzenko in Can- 
ada, the present request of the Chairman is that 
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he be made available for questioning by the Sub. 
committee. 

The Canadian Government believes that there 
has already been ample opportunity for Mr, 


Gouzenko to give information and make known his | 
views to the United States authorities through es- } 


tablished channels. Nevertheless, in view of the 
second note from the State Department, the Cana- 
dian Government is willing, if Mr. Gouzenko 
agrees, to make arrangements for a confidential 
meeting, under Canadian auspices, at which any 
person designated by the United States Govern- 
ment could be present, it being understood, as it 
was in 1949, that the evidence or information thus 
secured would not be made public without the ap- 
proval of the Canadian Government. 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 633 dated November 24 


At his press conference on November 24, Sec- 
retary Dulles responded as follows to questions 


on the subject of — from congressional com- | 
ange of diplomatic notes with | 
the Government of Canada regarding the avail- } 


mittees and the exc 


ability of Igor Gouzenko: 


1. When asked to comment on the nature of his 


replies to Senators Jenner and McCarthy on their } 
interest in interviewing Mr. Gouzenko, the Secre- 


tary replied: 


I wrote them last night that I understood that 
a reply from the Canadian Government was in 
process of being sent to us here and that I thought 
that we should now wait to see what the Canadian 
Government had to say in response to our last 
inquiry of them before making any new inquiries. 


2. When asked to explain his feeling about th 
propriety of a congressional committee making 
such inquiries and of the State Department in 
passing them on to a foreign government, the 
Secretary replied: 


I think it is entirely appropriate for congres- 
sional committees to make inquiries of this sort 
through the regular department of government 
which deals with foreign countries. I think it is 
appropriate that we should have transmitted their 
requests to the Canadian Government. I think 
that is an orderly way in which to proceed. Nat- 
urally the Canadian Government will make its 
responses as a wholly independent, sovereign Gov- 
ernment which has it own rights which it will 
defend as we would defend our own rights under 
like circumstances; and it also will, I trust, be 
motivated by the sense of friendliness between our 
countries just as we in our relations with Canada 
take that into account. We are two sovereign, 10- 
dependent countries, side by side, whose interests 
are inextricably tied together. There is between 
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us a close and long-standing bond of friendship, 
and I believe that taking all those factors into ac- 
count that we can survive this present incident 
with continued mutual respect and friendliness. 


3. When asked to comment on a statement in 
a speech of a member of the Canadian Liberal 
Party to the effect that Canadian Foreign Secre- 
tary Lester Pearson is a target of “some persons 
trying to throw mud across the border,” the Sec- 
retary replied : 


I am not aware of Foreign Minister Pearson’s 
being the target of any responsible person or grou 
whatsoever. The Foreign Minister has been well 
known by many people for many years as a strong 
and vigorous opponent of communism. We have 
worked with him in the United Nations and else- 
where, and he is well known to the American peo- 
ple as well as to the Canadian people. He is one 
of the few statesmen who is almost as well known 
abroad as he is at home, and I don’t know of any 
responsible quarter which has any question what- 
ever about Mr. Pearson’s total and _— loy- 
alty to the traditions of the free world. 


Exchange of Letters With Senator Jenner 


Senator Jenner to Secretary Dulles 
NoveMBER 25, 1953 


My pear Mr. Secretary: The offer of the Cana- 
dian Government, with respect to our request to 
question Mr. Igor Gouzenko, would be satisfactory 
to me as Chairman of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, if a member of the Subcom- 
mittee could interview Mr. Igor Gouzenko under 
Canadian auspices to determine what he knows 
about espionage in the United States. 

Once having determined what Mr. Gouzenko 
knows, the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee should then like to address itself to what 
should be done about the evidence or the infor- 
mation at that time. 

I feel that the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee could not receive evidence vital to the 
security of the United States, and the United 
States alone, and commit itself not to make it 
available to Congress, if necessary. At the same 
time, if there is reason to keep the evidence secret, 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee will 
use the discretion it always has used in these mat- 
ters affecting security and comity between nations. 

Would you communicate this position to the 
Canadian Government ? 

On behalf of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, I would like to express the appreciation 
of the Subcommittee for your cooperation in these 
matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wurm E. JENNER 


December 7, 1953 


Secretary Dulles to Senator Jenner 
Press release 643 dated November 28 
November 28, 1953 


My pear Senator JENNER: I have your letter 
of November 25 with reference to the Gouzenko 
matter. Iam glad to note that the November 25th 
response of the Canadian Government to our note 
of November 19, 1953, is satisfactory to you if a 
member of your Subcommittee can interview Mr. 
Gouzenko under Canadian auspices to determine 
what he knows about espionage in the United 
States. 

I understand that in fact the Canadian Govern- 
ment does offer, if Mr. Gouzenko agrees, to make 
arrangements for a confidential meeting under 
Canadian auspices, to which any person desig- 
nated by the United States Government could be 
present to interview Mr. Gouzenko. 

With reference to the publication of Mr. 
Gouzenko’s testimony, I note that you suggest 
that your Subcommittee should have the final 
decision as to whether to publicize or keep secret 
the portions of Mr. Gouzenko’s testimony which 

our Subcommittee judges to affect only the 
interests of the United States and not those of 
Canada. 

The Canadian Government, as I understand, 
takes the position that in the case of evidence or 
information secured in Canada under the auspices 
of the Canadian Government, that Government 
must have the right to approve publication. 

I would not want to me the Canadian Govern- 
ment to change its position in this respect be- 
cause I believe that the United States would 
itself want to take a like position under similar 
circumstances. I feel that in these security 
matters the United States Government should 
never admit that any foreign governmental 
agency could overrule or supplant the judgment 
of the United States Government in deciding 
whether it is in the interest of the United States 
that publication be made of information obtained 
in the United States through an act of courtesy of 
the United States Government. 

I know that it is your intention to exercise the 
right to publicize only when your Subcommittee 
considers that United States interests alone are 
concerned. But I believe that the Canadian 
Government is on solid ground in insisting that 
it should be the final judge of whether or not its 
interests are involved. I would, under similar 
circumstances, take the same position on behalf of 
the United States. I believe you would want me 
to do so. 

I think we can all assume, and certainly this 
Government assumes, that neither of our two Gov- 
ernments would use its sovereign discretion arbi- 
trarily to prevent a publication which is not af- 
fected with its own national interest and which 
would serve the interest of the other. 
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Under the circumstances you may feel that it is 
now in order to proceed pursuant to the response 
of the Canadian Government.? 

I am grateful for the expression of the appre- 
ciation of your Subcommittee for my cooperation 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DULLES 


Listing of Arms, Ammunition 
and Implements of War 


White House press release dated November 19 


The President on November 18 issued a procla- 
mation enumerating articles which are to be con- 
sidered arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
for the purpose of ee and export license con- 
trol under section 12 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

The proclamation revises the list of articles 
enumerated in Proclamation No. 2776 of March 26, 
1948,° which it will supersede on January 1, 1954. 

The new munitions list, which has not been 
changed since 1948, reflects developments in mili- 
tary equipment and changes in nomenclature since 
that time and provides the basis for a more flexible 
administration of United States controls over the 
arms traffic. It is the sixth revision of the list 
since 1935. 

The Secretary of State is charged by section 12 
of the act with the responsibility for administer- 
ing the controls. 


Text of Proclamation ‘ 


WHenrEAs section 12 (i) of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved November 4, 1939, 54 Stat. 11 (22 U.S. C. 
452(i)), provides in part as follows: 

“The President is hereby authorized to proclaim upon 
recommendation of the [National Munitions Control] 
Board from time to time a list of articles which shall be 
considered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for 
the purposes of this section * * *”’; and 

WHerEAs section 13 of the said joint resolution pro- 
vides, in part, that the President may exercise any power 
or authority conferred upon him by that resolution through 
any such officer or officers as he shall direct: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicnt D. EIsenHowenr, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and 


? Senator Jenner on Dec. 2 wrote Secretary Dulles in- 
dicating that the Subcommittee would accept the Canadian 
offer of a confidential meeting, under Canadian auspices, 
between Mr. Gouzenko and a person designated by the 
U.S. Government. 

13 Fed. Reg. 1623. 

*No. 3038; 18 Fed. Reg. 7505. For text of regulations 
governing the international traffic in arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, issued by the Department on 
Nov. 25, 1953, effective Jan. 1, 1954, see 18 Fed. Reg. 7628. 
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by virtue of the authority conferred upon me by the said 
joint resolution of Congress, and upon the recommendation 
of the National Munitions Control Board, do hereby de 
clare and proclaim that the articles listed below and such 
components, parts, accessories, attachments, and related 
items as may be designated upon recommendation of the 
National Munitions Control Board in regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State and published in the Federal 
Register shall be considered arms, ammunition, and im. 
plements of war for the purposes of section 12 of the said 
joint resolution of Congress: 


CaTEecory I—SmMALL ARMs AND MACHINE GUNS 


Rifles, carbines, revolvers, pistols, machine pistols, and 
machine guns using ammunition of caliber .22 or over. 


CATEGORY II—ARTILLERY AND PROJECTORS 


Guns, howitzers, cannon, mortars, tank destroyers, 
rocket launchers, military flame throwers, military smoke 
projectors, and recoilless rifles. 


Category III—AMMUNITION 


Ammunition of caliber .22 or over for the arms enu- 
merated in Categories I and II hereof. 


CaTecory IV—Bomss, TorPEDOES, ROCKETS, AND GUIDED 
MISSILES 


(a) Bombs, torpedoes, grenades (including smoke gre 
nades), smoke canisters, rockets, mines, guided missiles, 
depth charges, fire bombs, incendiary bombs. 

(b) Apparatus and devices for the handling, control, 
activation, discharge, detonation, or detection of items 
enumerated in paragraph (a) of this category. 


Catrcory V—Fire ControL. EQUIPMENT AND Rance 
FINDERS 


Fire control, gun tracking, and infrared and other night- 
sighting equipment; range, position and height finders, 
and spotting instruments; aiming devices (electronic, 
gyroscopic, optic, and acoustic) ; bomb sights, gun sights, 
and periscopes for the arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war enumerated in this proclamation. 


CATEGOKY VI—TANKS AND ORDNANCE VEHICLES 


Tanks, military type armed or armored vehicles, ammu- 
nition trailers, and amphibious vehicles (land vehicles 
capable of limited endurance in water), military half 
tracks, military type tank recovery vehicles, and gun 
carriers. 


CaTEGORY VII—ToxIcoLoaicaL AGENTS 


(a) Biological or chemical toxicological agents adapted 
for use in war to produce casualties or to damage crops. 

(b) Equipment for the dissemination, detection, and 
identification of, and defense against, the items described 
in paragraph (a) of this category. 


CATEGORY VIII—PROPELLANTS AND EXPLOSIVES 


Propellants for the articles enumerated in Categories 
III, IV, and VII hereof; military high explosives. 


CatTecory IX—VesseEts oF War AND SPECIAL NAVAL 
EQUIPMENT 


(a) Warships, amphibious warfare vessels, landing 
craft, mine warfare vessels, patrol vessels, auxiliary ves 
sels, service craft, floating dry docks, and experimental 
types of naval ships. 

(b) Equipment for the laying, detection, detonation, 
and sweeping of mines. 

(c) Submarine nets. 
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CaTrecory X—AIRCRAFT 
Aircraft and airborne equipment. 
CaTecoRY XI—MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


(a) Radar of all types, including guidance systems and 
airborne or ground radio equipment therefor; electronic 
countermeasure and jamming equipment; underwater 
sound equipment; all other electronic equipment specially 
designed for military use; radio-communications equip- 
ment bearing a military designation; electronic naviga- 
tional aids specially designed for military use such as 
radie direction finding equipment, radio distance measur- 
ing systems such as Shoran, and hyperbolic grid systems 
such as Raydist, Loran, and Decca. 

(b) Aerial and special purpose military cameras and 
specialized processing equipment therefor ; military photo- 
interpretation, stereoscopic plotting, and photogrammetry 
equipment. 

(c) Armor plate, armored railway trains, military steel 
helmets, body armor, and flak suits. 

(d) Specialized military mobile repair shops specially 


| designed to service military equipment. 


(e) Pressurized breathing equipment and partial pres- 
sure suits for use in aircraft, anti “G” suits, military 
crash helmets, parachutes utilized for personnel, cargo, 
and deceleration purposes, and aircraft liquid oxygen 
converters. 


(f) Military pyrotechnics including projectors therefor. 

(g) Specialized military training equipment. 

(h) Tear gas and equipment for the dissemination 
thereof. 


CATEGORY XII—CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 


All material not enumerated herein which is classified 
from the standpoint of military security. 

This proclamation shall become effective on January 1, 
1954, and shall on that date supersede Proclamation 
No. 2776 of March 26, 1948, entitled “Enumeration of 
Arms, Ammunition, and Implements of War”. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eighteenth day of 

November in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[SEAL] hundred and fifty-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 


and seventy-eighth. 
By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


Mutual Benefits from U. S.-Spanish Security Agreements 


by James Clement Dunn 
Ambassador to Spain? 


There is a sound historical basis for U.S.- 
Spanish trade, for it was from this region that 
Columbus set sail for the New World and it was 
here that the early Spanish galleons returned 
laden not only with glory but also with goods. 
The trade that grew up from these early explora- 
tions brought this city unprecedented prosperity. 
It is therefore quite proper that this, of all the 
cities which claimed him, has given Columbus a 
final resting place in your great and handsome 
cathedral. 

Because of Columbus and the intrepid mariners 
from this region who accompanied him on his 
great adventure, the New World was discovered. 

e Americans can therefore claim that our coun- 





* Address made before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seville, Spain, on Nov. 9, 1953. 
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ar connection with Spain is the oldest of all our 
relationships with foreign lands. 

We have come a long way and today, more than 
ever before, our destinies are closely linked as a 
result of our having signed just a few weeks ago 
in Madrid agreements providing for economic and 
military cooperation between our Governments in 
the interests of the defense of the West and for 
the common benefit of both nations.? 

The agreements that Spain and the United 
States signed have already caused repercussions 
around the world. In most of the Western World 
the news has been received with profound pleas- 
ure because it means that another strong link has 
been added to the defense of our civilization. To 





* BuLLeTIN of Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 
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the Eastern World, the news was not gratifying. 
Proof of this fact can be seen in the propaganda 
now emanating from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Our mutual enemies are saying that American 
“imperialism” is “taking over” parts of Spain. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the 
truth. Under the agreements, Spain will allow 
the United States to use certain Spanish facilities, 
jointly with Spanish forces. These facilities will 
remain under Spanish sovereignty and Spanish 
command in all cases. The American military 
personnel to be stationed in Spain will be the min- 
imum number necessary to maintain the required 
services. They will mostly be technicians, such as 
communications specialists, mechanics, supply 
men, and others who will provide for the mainte- 
nance of equipment. 

The American personnel will wear uniforms on 
military stations and civilian clothes when off 
duty. We do not contemplate having any 
“troops” in Spain. It is clear that Spanish sov- 
ereignty and independence will at all times be 
intact. 

These are facts which are stated here in the 
greatest clarity because I think they show that 
there is no attempt whatever on the part of the 
United States to take, rent, or infringe on any 
part of Spanish territory. 

As far as concerns the location of the bases there 
are still quite a few details to be worked out with 
the Spanish Government officials. One thing, 
however, is clear. From the American side, we 
will maintain a policy of using as far as possible 
local resources. It is expected that Spanish con- 
struction companies will be used to the maximum 
extent possible. Improvements will be made to 
facilities of some Spanish airfields and naval 
bases which will of course become permanent as- 
sets to this country. 


Maintenance of Spanish Economic Equilibrium 


I have heard the fear expressed that American 
aid will cause inflation in the economic life of 
Spain. Both the Spanish and the American Gov- 
ernments have plans to integrate the American 
economic assistance in a manner that will not upset 
the equilibrium of the Spanish economy. 

First of all it should be stated that no actual 
dollars will be flooded into Spain. We have 
never contemplated shipping dollars to Spain, as 
some misinformed but well-meaning persons have 
thought. The aid to Spain will consist of equip- 
ment for the development of Spanish agriculture, 
industry, and transportation and carefully chosen 
raw materials and commodities. 

This money will not be spent all at once, nor in 
two or three purchases. Also the goods and mate- 
rials to be bought will not arrive in Spain in one, 
two, or three shipments. This aid will be coming 
to Spain over a period of time as each project, one 
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by one, is approved. This is a thing which must 
be worked out carefully and with time. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that this is not a program 
to be completed overnight. The money will be 
spent gradually and handled in such a way as to 
regulate its effect on the Spanish economy. 

I might also point out in this connection that 
the amount of money to be spent is not so over- 
whelming that materials purchased with it cannot 
be usefully and harmoniously fitted into Spain’s 
economic structure. When you consider the 
Spanish budget and the Spanish national income, 
comparing these figures with the proposed grad- 
ual influx of aid materials, you recognize that this 
aid will not be an upsetting force. 

It should likewise be kept in mind that not a 
single expenditure can be made under the aid pro- 
gram without the consent of the Spanish and ts 

overnments. This is one of the main keys to the 
understanding of the entire project. The Span- 
ish Government will thus be able to regulate both 
the amount and the use of the funds to be spent 
on economic assistance. 

The total amount of economic aid will be care- 
fully utilized within the framework of an overall 
program for improving the defense position of 
Spain. This program when approved by the 
Spanish and American Governments will deter- 
mine the priority of the various projects under 
consideration. 

Many of you businessmen are, of course, familiar 
with the operation which we call counterpart. 
This is a term about which we will hear a great 
deal in the busy days ahead. For this reason, and 
in order to make it clear to those of you who may 
not already have a working knowledge of the use 
of counterpart funds, I will take the liberty of 
giving you a simple illustration: 

A Spanish industrial firm, part of whose pro- 
duction fits into the overall program, requires addi- 
tional raw materials and machinery in order to 
increase production and, at the same time, operate 
more efficiently and sell more cheaply. Unfortu- 
nately, foreign exchange which is scarce and some- 
times unavailable is required to buy these ma- 
terials. Once this firm’s application for raw ma- 
terials and machinery under the aid program has 
been approved by the Spanish Government as well 
as the United States Government, the materials 
would be purchased for dollars out of the funds 
voted by Congress for aid to Spain, and they would 
be shipped here. The firm would have to pay the 
Spanish Government for the materials in pesetas 
equivalent to the amount of dollars that they cost. 
Thus, while pesetas must be spent, they are used 
to obtain materials which otherwise would be un- 
available. The pesetas received by the Spanish 
Government would then be deposited in a special 
account in the Bank of Spain. These pesetas 
would be used only with the consent of the Spanish 
Government and the approval of the United States 
Government for certain development projects 
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which will benefit Spain and for part of the peseta 
costs of development of military facilities. 

The results of this operation are that the needed 
raw materials help to develop Spanish industry 
through increased production which, in turn, en- 
ables the firm to sell more cheaply at home and 
gain foreign exchange througli sales abroad. The 
pesetas will be used to pay the wages of Spanish 
construction employees and for other local serv- 
ices and facilities. With both Governments 
strictly controlling both the dollar and peseta ex- 
penditure, the impact of these expenditures will be 
greatly minimized. 

When we speak of inflation we mean usually a 
rise in prices caused by a sharply increased de- 
mand for goods, due to availability of money or 
credit, which in turn causes such goods to become 
scarce and therefore more difficult and more costly 
toacquire. This process frequently becomes pain- 
ful to the average consumer because high prices 
are not always accompanied by corresponding in- 
creases in wages and purchasing power. 

From the moment of our earliest consideration 
of a military-construction program in Spain, the 
United States Government has been keenly aware 
of its responsibility to cooperate with the Spanish 
Government in providing the means of avoiding 
any inflationary effect which our joint construction 
program might have on the Spanish economy. 

An obvious and vitally significant counterbal- 
ance to any inflationary tendencies which might 
otherwise develop as a direct consequence of the 
military construction activities will therefore be 
our economic-aid program. A wise selection of 
materials and equipment to be imported into Spain 
under this arrangement can be expected to offset 
the inflationary impact of any increase in total 
peseta investment which may arise from the mili- 
tary construction. 

At the same time, it must also be remembered 
that not all of the goods furnished under the recent 
Export-Import Bank credit arrangement of $62,- 
500,000 have arrived in Spain. These items will 
also be making their contribution to the mainte- 
nance of economic equilibrium in this country. 

Of course, the Spanish Government will take 
whatever domestic measures may be required to 
avoid inflation. There is no question but what it 
is alert to this problem. Prior to the signing of 
the agreements, on August 11, Minister of Com- 
merce Manuel Arburua said in a formal interview 
that the problem of possible inflation has been 
foreseen and studied by the Spanish Government 
and that steps had been taken to channel the peseta 
counterpart of dollar aid into “reproductive in- 
vestment.” I assure you that the Minister has 
our wholehearted cooperation. 

Iam convinced that, with the cooperation of the 
Spanish officials which we enjoy, we will all be 
fully alert to these problems. And, working to- 
gether to solve them, we believe we will be able 
to demonstrate conclusively that the understand- 
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able fears that have been expressed in some 
quarters are exaggerated. 


Purposes of Agreements 


Let us look for a moment at the agreements 
themselves. They are three in number. One pro- 
vides for the construction and use of military fa- 
cilities in Spain by the United States. Under the 
terms of this agreement, the United States will 
expand certain Spanish military airfields for joint 
use by the Spanish Air Force and the United States 
Air Force, and develop some naval facilities for 
similar joint use by the Spanish and United States 
Navies. This agreement leaves room for further 
construction of additional military installations as 
future conditions may require. 

Another agreement provides for economic assist- 
ance to Spain under the terms of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. This assistance will help to finance 
Spanish imports of industrial raw materials, com- 
modities, machinery, and equipment, including 
such technical assistance as may required. 

The third agreement provides for military aid 
from the United States to contribute to the defense 
of Spain by assisting its air, ground, and naval 
forces. This aid will increase the effectiveness of 
the air defenses of this country and add equipment 
for military and naval activities. This is a strictly 
military agreement to help in the development of 
Spain’s defenses should a moment come when she— 
and we—are faced with the necessity of defending 
ourselves from military aggression. 

As for the amount of U.S. funds involved, the 
Congress in 1951 appropriated 125 millions to be 
spent in Spain for economic, technical, and mili- 
tary assistance under the terms of the Mutual 
Security Act. This sum was renewed in the 1952 
Appropriations Act. When the Congress consid- 
ered the allocations for Spain this year, it decided 
not only to renew the original appropriations but 
to add 101 million to it. Thus we arrived at the 
total of 226 millions of which 85 million is destined 
for defense support economic assistance, and 141 
million for military ¢* d-item assistance. 

To help in carry 1g out the terms of these 
agreements, two special groups have been estab- 
lished in Madrid under my supervision similar to 
those in other countries receiving economic, tech- 
nical, and military aid from the United States. 

An economic group, known as the United States 
Operations Mission, has been established with 
Edward L. Williams as its director, and I am 
happy that he was able to come down with me and 
be here tonight since he was very anxious to see 
this city and know firsthand something of its ac- 
tivities. This group will develop the economic 
and technical-assistance programs in cooperation 
with Spanish officials who have been named on 
the new Interministerial Coordinating Commis- 
sion. On the military side, Maj. Gen. A. W. 
Kissner of our Air Force will remain to direct both 
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the military assistance and construction aspects 
of the program with the appropriate Spanish au- 
thorities. I am fully pe 3 that the friendly 
and cooperative atmosphere of our previous nego- 
tiations will continue through all our dealings 
under the new commissions. 

We have spoken now of the terms and advan- 
tages of these agreements to Spain and to the 
United States. What do they really add up to? 
They mean, in the broadest sense, that these two 
nations are united in a common moral front 
against the dangers which face Western civiliza- 


tion. For, without this mutual inspiration be- 
hind us as a guiding force, the terms of our agree- 
ments would lack the proper motivation for real 
success. 

For my part, I am convinced that we are on our 
way to victory over the forces which would like to 
divide, weaken, and defeat us. We must now work 
hard to maintain our unity of purpose and mutual 
defense against those forces. Vor they would rob 
us not only of our lives but of that which Span- 
iards and Americans hold even dearer, our com- 
mon Western civilization. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 
Adjourned during November 1953 


Ito Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee: 4th 


Session. 


U. N. Permanent Central Opium Board: 63d Session . . . 
U. N. 10th Joint Session of Permanent Central Opium Board and 


Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: 2d Session of the 12th 


Plenary Meeting. 


First International Congress of Tribunales de Cuentas (General 


Accounting Offices). 


Joint Fao/WxHo Technical Committee on Dietary Requirements 


(Protein Malnutrition). 


Wmo lst Session of Commission for Agricultural Meteorology . . 


Fao Desert Locust Control Meeting 
U. N. 4th Conference on Technical Assistance . .. . 
Fao Committee on Commodity Problems: 22d Session 
24D IPRS CIOTOMAIUERS 4.0, ee pereiasie te baucd. wry 
8th Pacific Science Congress. ... . ; 


Symposium on Physical and Biological Oceanography (In conjunction 


with 8th Pacific Science Congress). 
U. N. Technical Assistance Committee Working Party 


Fao Committee on Relations with International Organizations 


Fao Council: 18th Session. . .. . 
Ito Governing Body (and its Committees): 128d Session 


Meeting of the Technical Committee on the Organization of National 


Highway Departments. 


In Session as of November 30, 1953 


U. N. General Assembly: 8th Session. ........ 
Icao Council: 20th Session 


Icao Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance: 3d Session. . . 


U. N. Reconvening of Intergovernmental Tin Conference 


Icao African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting: 2d 


Session. 





GENEVA. 6.0) 660 + + ne, op (OCt., 26-Now ie 

oe ee OVS... a SF ee ear 
Geneva. .).. 2 2 ok Bee 86 Nev an 
Washington... « «© 6.» Mey. 2-12 
mene... ee Oe ee 
Jamaican «9... sis + opr Now Oe 
Ws spe ce + ep ee eee 
Damases) .. . 0 POP 4 ONowl eS 
New WOK ci 2 wwo.vdt) Now dB 
RO os oss: errs con’ bot 
DE gg se ik gh ek. ae 
OMe kk te tt | Oe, Re 
Quezon City ....... Nov. 16-28 
New VOrk ....c-6+0 « +» ») dow 16-10 
me. tt te | ~6=O, ae ee 
wee ee: ae eee 

oes dt! ROWE OT). ec, ee 
BAMA eis, 9) owiehe ey eR ee 

Rw eh IGE igre mogky Sept. 15- 

o ipiytse pL Gc ene de codiekh Gia 
Montreal. ...°. +++... MOV. Lim 

gi. SORT, «MES gti e GA Sm Eis Nov. 16- 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife. . . Nov. 17- 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Nov. 23, 1953. Asterisks indicate 


tentative dates. 


Following is a list of abbreviations: Ecarse—Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; 


Ecosoc—Economic and Social Council; Fao—Food and Agriculture Organization; Icao—International Civil Aviation 
Organization; ILo—International Labor Organization; Nato—North Atlantic Treaty Organization; WaHo—WorldjHealth 


Organization; Wao—World Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings —Continued 
In Session as of November 30, 1953—Continued 


ie Gels Gension of the Conferences isis sc ie ee ce ce cle wie Wns 2 6 ak Gd Gok eiLadk Nov. 23- 
Wao Commission for BeRogreghy and Publications: Ist Session . . Paris ........2-2-.- Nov. 24- 
Caribbean Commission: 17th Meeting. ............-. Sto ee @ine sx Nov. 30- 
Customs Cooperation Council: 3d Session. . .........4.. WE 5 8a eG a et een Nov. 30- 
Ino Coal Mines Committee: 5th Session . .........4244-. Rrmeeennee.. Fi. Nov. 30- 
International Tin Study Group: Management Committee. .... . GMM ie 6 lo tre reiie Nov. 30- 
U. N. Resumed 16th Session of the Economic and Social Council pS OO Ss er ae eee Nov. 30- 
Scheduled December 1, 1953-February 28, 1954 
EE nce ik WP gs, kg oe a. ae oe aes 6 bd ae er NR nS ed ae ag Dec. 4- 
Nato Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic Council. . .... ee eg SOS EE A Dec. 14- 
nn SU mnne COS Ste IN I ee « wild adie AFIS cK a) <aitel ieee Dec. 15* 
EEE OE Ee ee ae ee ee ee Na 559 grid ond ila Lid tiene Be Dec. 16- 
U. N. Ecosoc Subcommission for Prevention of Discrimination and New York. ........ Jan. 4- 
Protection of Minorities. 
Wuo Executive Board and Committee on Administration and Fi- Geneva. ........-. Jan. 12- 
nance: 13th Meeting. 
rn Te Cneee, 5 ocd wise neistegs Syreae ¢ «1h @ Ee. "S .4 «urd @ ne Jan. 12- 
World Coffee Congress and International Coffee Culture Exposition. Curitiba. ......... Jan. 14— 
Wmo Ist Session of the Regional Association for the Southwest Pacific. Melbourne. ........ Jan. 19- 
U.N. Ecare Inland Transport Committee: 3d Session. ....... Nuware Blly6 .. 2... «. Jan. 20— 
Fao Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 5th Session. . .....4... De PS ar ee eee oe Jan. 22- 
U. N. Trusteeship Council: 18th Session... .......4..-. ew wees 5. US Jan. 26—- 
U. N. Ecare Committee on Industry and Trade: 6th Session . . . . Nuwara Eliya ... ’ Jan. 26- 
lst Meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission . United States ....... Jan.— 
Caribbean Conference on Telegraphic Rates. ........... See seat ee eee Jan.— 
U. — Commission for Latin America: Committee of the Santiago. ......... Feb. 1- 
ole. 
Wao Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology: Ist Session. . .. . DINED. 5 6 Nee wee a Feb. 2- 
U. N. Ecare: 10th Session of the Commission. .......... Nuwara Eliya ....... Feb. 8& 
Ixo Inland Transport Committee: 5th Session. .......4... CUI G5 nie eerie eae Feb. 15- 
U. N. Committee on Human Rights: 10th Session. ........ MOONE. io Vaslane hazel Feb. 22- 
U. N. Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations ....... ER RONED | 16) Ges an 4 cagk 4 Feb. 22*— 
Wmo Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee of Regional Associa- Trinidad. ......... Feb. 24- 
tion IV (North and Central America). 
Ito Governing Body: 124th Session. . ...... - Geneva Feb.- 
Icao North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations Conference Paris Feb.- 


The Nature of U. S.-Puerto Rican Relations 


Following are the texts of statements made in 
Committee IV (T'rustscohip) by Mrs. Frances P. 
Bolton, U.S. Representative to the General As- 
sembly, on October 30 and November 3, and by 
Antonio Fernos-Isern, U.S. Special Representative 
m that Committee, on October 30: 


OCTOBER 30 STATEMENT BY MRS. BOLTON 
U.S. delegation press release dated October 27 


_As we take up item 3 (>) of our agenda, Cessa- 
tion of Information on Puerto Rico, it is my 
pleasure to advise the Committee that the spokes- 
man for the U.S. Government and the Govern- 





*For documents concerning the cessation of transmis- 
Sion of information on Puerto Rico (circulated by the 
Secretary-General on Apr. 3 as U.N. doc. A/AC.35/L.121), 
See BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 585. 
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ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico will 
be Dr. Antonio Fernos-Isern, the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico before our Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

I trust that the members of the Committee will 
find the discussion of this item interesting and 
as a result will appreciate why the Governments 
of Puerto Rico and the United States are so satis- 
fied with the full measure of self-government 
which has been achieved by the people of Puerto 
Rico under the Commonwealth Constitution 
which came into effect on July 25, 1952. I should 
like to touch briefly on the main events which pre- 
ceded the decision of the U.S. Government to cease 
transmitting information on Puerto Rico under 
article 73 (e) of the charter. 

Eprtor’s Nore. On Nov. 5 Committee IV, by a vote of 
22-18-19, adopted a draft resolution (A/C.4/L.303) ap- 


proving the cessation of the transmission by the United 
States of information on Puerto Rico. 
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In 1948 the Puerto Ric: » people held a national 
election in which the issue as to what kind of gov- 
ernment they desired was debated. Alternatives 
which were campaigned for by opposing political 
parties were whether Puerto Rico should become— 

(1) A State in our Federal Union; 

(2) An independent State; 

(3) A Commonwealth associated 
United States. 

By an overwhelming vote the people of Puerto 
Rico chose the commonwealth association with 
the United States. 

Subsequently the Resident Commissioner, Dr. 
Fernos, caused legislation to be introduced in the 
Congress of the United States to give effect to the 
will of the Puerto Rican people as expressed in 
the 1948 election. The result of this legislation 
was the adoption by the Eighty-first Congress of 
Public Law 600 which authorized the people of 
Puerto Rico to draft and adopt their own consti- 
tution. 

Following the adoption of Public Law 600 a 
constitutional convention was convened in Puerto 
Rico, presided over by Dr. Fernos. 

In due course the new Constitution was ratified 
by the Congress of the United States and the 
Puerto Rican people, again by an overwhelming 
majority. 

A fundamental feature of the new Constitution 
is that it was entered into in the nature of a 
compact between the American Congress and the 
Puerto Rican people. This arrangement has been 
described by Senator Butler of Nebraska, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and co-sponsor of Public Law 600, 
as a relationship between two parties which may 
not be amended or abrogated unilaterally. Con- 
gressman Miller of Nebraska, speaking as chair- 
man of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, has said: 


Thus, Puerto Rico . . . isa Commonwealth, comparable 
in its political authority to any of the 48 Commonwealths 
which we know as the 48 States that form the Union; 
but under the terms of compact embodied in Public Law 
600 of the Eighty-first Congress, 1950, the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States will do for it what it 
does for the 48 member States of the Union, while it will 
not interfere in any matter not normally reserved to a 
federal government in a federal system. 


Moreover, the U.S. District Court for Puerto 


Rico, which is a Federal court, has ruled on this 
relationship as follows: 


with the 


As a necessary legal consequence of said compact, 
neither the Congress of the United States nor the people 
of Puerto Rico can unilaterally amend Public Law 600 
nor the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act without the 
consent and approval of the other party to the compact. 


This decision of the U.S. District Court has 
been upheld in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to say a few words about my distinguished col- 
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league of long standing in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, Dr. Fernos. 

or many years Dr. Fernos has represented the 
people of Puerto Rico in the U.S. Congress and 
the Government in Washington. At the present 
time he serves as a member of the House Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Agricul- 
ture, and Armed Services. 

While my friend Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin of 
Puerto Rico may be described as the spiritual 
father of the new Commonwealth Constitution, 
certainly Dr. Fernos-Isern should be regarded as 
its powerful architect. As I have already noted, 
he served as president of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and my Government could have no better 
qualified spokesman to deal with our present 
agenda item. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you 
and to turn over the U.S. chair, as we did this 
year in the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, to Dr. Antonio Fer- 
nos-Isern, Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT BY DR. FERNOS-ISERN 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 29 
[Translation] 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was estab- 
lished on July 25, 1952. 

The people of Puerto Rico took the following 
steps in arriving at their present status: 


1. In the general elections of November 1948, 
the people categorically and unequivocally placed 
their trust in the party whose platform proposed 
the political status now achieved by the people of 
Puerto Rico. In so doing, the people rejected the 
programs of two political parties which did pro 
pose and still propose, respectively, complete sep- 
aration from the United States and integration 
into the Federal Union of the United States. 

2. On March 13, 1950, the Resident Commis 
sioner of Puerto Rico in the United States, elected 
to office as a candidate of the party that received 
the majority support of the electorate on the 
basis of its program, introduced in the Congress 
of the United States a bill, H. R. 7674, to establish 
1 status decided upon by the people of Puerto 

ico. 

3. Upon enactment of this legislation (P. L. 600 
of 1950) by the Congress of the United States 
during that very session, the people of Puerto 
Rico accepted, in a referendum held on June 4, 
1951, the terms of compact embodied in the above- 
mentioned law which set forth the basis for the 
political organization of the people of Puerto Rico. 

4. On August 27, 1951, the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention which drafted the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


* For text of Dr. Fernos’ statement in the Committee on 
Information, see BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 1953, p. 393. 
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were elected. This election was held in accordance 
with the laws of Puerto Rico. 

5. The Constitution approved by the Constitu- 
tional Convention was ratified by the people of 
Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952. 

6. On July 3, 1952, the Congress of the United 
States approved the Joint Resolution (P. L. 447 
of 1952) which ratified the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico, such ratification subject to the acceptance 
by the Constitutional Convention of Puerto Rico 
of certain stipulations which were to be submitted 
to said Constitutional Convention for approval or 
rejection. 

7. Subsequently, the Constitutional Convention 
approved the stipulations set forth by the 

ongress. 

8. On July 25, 1952, the Governor of Puerto 
Rico proclaimed the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. By the terms of its Con- 
stitution, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
an estado libre asociado. It is, therefore, a state, 
duly constituted by the people of Puerto Rico in 
their own territory in the exercise of their natural 
right. It isso declared by the Constitution, which 
establishes a republican form of government. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is a free 
state inasmuch as it is not subject to any superior 
authority. While it functions in accordance with 
the terms of a political and economic compact sol- 
emnly entered into with the United States of 
America, its authority emanates from the sov- 
ereignty of the people of Puerto Rico. The exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial powers are exclu- 
sively responsible to the people of Puerto Rico. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is a state 
associated with the United States by virtue of the 
fact that the people of Puerto Rico, upon consti- 
tuting themselves as a Commonwealth, agreed that 
the exercise of certain aspects of political author- 
ity, with corresponding responsibilities, remain 
with the Government of the United States. 

These powers and responsibilities are, generally 
speaking, those which the people of the United 
States delegated to the Federal Government cre- 
ated under the Constitution of the United States, 
and which are not reserved to the member States of 
the Federal Union. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not have, as in the case of the States 
of the Union, the power to tax the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is not a constitutional 
part of the Federal Union but is associated with 
the Union by virtue of a bilateral compact. 


Structure of the Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth functions, by virtue of its 
own Constitution, within the framework of its 
political and economic association with the United 
States in accordance with the provisions of the 
compact upon which the association is formed. 
The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
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Rico proclaims the political sovereignty of the 
people of Puerto Rico. This Constitution and the 
terms of the association have been each sanctioned 
by the people of Puerto Rico in referenda and rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United States (P. L. 
600 of the 8ist Congress and P. L. 447 of the 82d 
Congress). 

The nature of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is profoundly democratic. Universal suf- 
frage is guaranteed to both men and women under 
the Constitution and there are no requirements 
with respect to property or literacy. The ballot is 
secret. General elections are held every 4 years. 
Representation in the legislative body is assured to 
all minority parties on a quasiproportional basis. 
The legislative, executive, and judicial powers are 
completely independent of each other and respon- 
sible only to the people of Puerto Rico. The Chief 
Executive may be impeached by the legislative 
power. 

The Constitution fully guarantees freedom of 
speech and press; protects citizens against inva- 
sion of their right to privacy; establishes trial by 
jury in all felony cases, as well as the right of 
habeas corpus; guarantees the right to life, to 
property, and liberty of which no one may be 
deprived without due process of law.* 


Association with the United States 


The specific terms of the association between the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the United 
States are embodied in the Puerto Rican Federal 
Relations Act as established by the compact. 

Provisions of law which originally were enacted 
by unilateral action of the Congress of the United 
States and which Puerto Rico wished to preserve 
now became, by virtue of the compact, bilateral 
stipulations forming the association between 
Puerto Rico and the United States. Such provi- 
sions are the framework of political and economic 
relations within which the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico exists. Naturally, since the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act is a part of the com- 
pact, it cannot be amended except by mutual agree- 
ment between the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States. As stated a few moments ago by 
my congressional colleague, Mrs. Bolton, the U.S. 
e ederal courts have tested this principle and up- 
reld it. 


Terms of Political Union 


Following are the fundamental aspects of the 
political union between the United States and 
Puerto Rico: 


1. The privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States will be respected in Puerto Rico 


° For an analysis of the human rights provisions of the 
Constitution, see ibid., Nov. 10, 1952, p. 758. 
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in the same manner as if Puerto Rico were a mem- 
ber State of the Federal Union and subject to the 
provisions of the first paragraph of section 2 of 
article IV of the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads as follows: “The citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.” 

2. The citizens of Puerto Rico are citizens of 
the United States. United States citizenship, with 
which Puerto Ricans are invested, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
means— 


(a) that for international purposes the citizens 
of Puerto Rico are citizens of the United States ; 

(b) that a Puerto Rican citizen can freely enter 
the United States with all constitutional guaran- 
tees as a citizen of the United States and that upon 
acquiring residence in a State of the Union he au- 
tomatically becomes a citizen of the State within 
which he resides, enjoying all the rights and privi- 
leges relating thereto. 


3. Citizens of the United States, after having 
resided in Puerto Rico for one year, automatically 
become citizens of Puerto Rico. 

4, All the public domain including ports, navi- 

able waterways, submerged lands, and adjacent 
islands and waters are under the control of the 
people of Puerto Rico and therefore of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, except for certain old 
fortifications originally belonging to the Spanish 
Crown which were reserved in 1900 for use by the 
Federal Government and other Federal property 
acquired through purchases. 

5. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico exercises 
complete authority over its internal affairs. On 
the other hand, the functions of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Puerto Rico are subject to the same consti- 
tutional limitations as in the States of the Union. 
The Congress of the United States has therefore 
agreed that Puerto Rico will be free of control or 
intervention in its internal affairs. 

Furthermore, Puerto Rico is exempted from: 
(1) U.S. laws locally inapplicable, which of course 
include laws contrary to the terms of the compact; 
(2) and, expressly, U.S. tax laws. 

6. Puerto Rico freely elects a Resident Commis- 
sioner to the United States who represents Puerto 
Rico before all departments of the Government of 
the United States. The Resident Commissioner 
enjoys the privileges of membership without vote 
in the House of Representatives of the U.S. 
Congress. 


Terms of Economic Union 


The principal provisions for economic union 
between Puerto Rico and the United States, most 
of which provisions were originally established in 
1900 and upon which the economy of Puerto Rico 
is based, are the following: 

1. Foreign products entering Puerto Rico pay 
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the same customs duty ar paid upon entry intp 
continental United States. The sole exception to 
this rule is coffee, which enters duty-free into 
continental United States but which is subject 
to customs duty in Puerto Rico in order to protec 
Puerto Rican coffee in the local market. Custom 
duties collected in Puerto Rico are covered into 
the Treasury of Puerto Rico. 

2. There are no customs duties between Puerto 
Rico and the United States. 

3. While products of the United States exported 
to Puerto Rico are free from internal revenue taxes 
in the United States, they are subject in Puerto 
Rico to the same taxes as apply to Puerto Rican 
products under the laws of Puerto Rico. Thes 
taxes are paid into the Commonwealth Treasury, 
For instance, in the United States, cigarettes ar 
subject to a Federal internal revenue tax of 8 cents 
per package, but when exported for consumption 
in Puerto Rico they are exempt from the Federal 
tax. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico impose 
and collects its own revenue tax on these cigarettes, 
and the proceeds of such taxes are paid into the 
Commonwealth Tyeenary. 

4. On the other hand, the products of Puerto 
Rico exported to the United States before leaving 
Puerto Rico are subject to a countervailing tax 
equal to taxes imposed in the United States upon 
the same domestic products of the United States 
The proceeds of these taxes are paid into the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico. Such tax on rum ex 
ported from Puerto Rico to the United States 
mainland during the last 18 years has amounted 
to a revenue of 261 million dollars covered into the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico. 

5. The U.S. Government collects a processing 
tax on sugar refined in Puerto Rico equal to the 
tax collected in continental United States on do 
mestically refined sugar. This processing tax is 

aid into the Federal Treasury, but the Fedenl 

reasury pays to Puerto Rican sugarcane growers 
a subsidy for each hundredweight of sugar pro 
duced in Puerto Rico, the same as paid in the 
United States. Puerto Rico receives in this opera 
tion benefits amounting to 15 million dollars each 
year. 

Within the system of marketing quotas to which 
domestic and imported sugar is subject in the 
United States, Puerto Rico has a sugar quota 
which is higher than that of any other domestic 
region, except the beet producing area which com- 
prises not less than eight States of the Union. 

6. The United States Social Security system is 
extended to Puerto Rico except for unemployment 
insurance provisions. Since Social Security i 
based on payments made both by employers and 
workers and, since Puerto Rico is not subject to 
federal taxation, it was left to the legislature of 
Puerto Rico to accept or reject the extension of 
the U.S. Social Security system. The legislature 
of Puerto Rico approved participation of Puerto 
Rico in the system. 
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7, All operating expenses of the U.S. Govern- 
ment services in Puerto Rico, including defense, 
are paid by the Treasury of the United States. 
The expense of the National Guard of Puerto Rico 
while in the service of the State is shared by the 
Commonwealth and the Federal Government. 
When the National Guard goes into Federal serv- 
ice, its expenses are borne exclusively by the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

8. Laws providing economic cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States of 
the Union for the construction of roads, schools, 
public-health services, school-lunchroom services, 
credit and employment service, public housing, 
etc. are extended to Puerto Rico. All such joint 

rograms, operating with the financial aid of the 

ederal Government, are administered by the 
Commonwealth Government. Commonwealth 
Government bond issues are exempt from all taxes 
in the United States. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


Amendments to the Constitution of Puerto Rico 
may be adopted only by the people of Puerto Rico. 
They are not subject to subsequent approval by the 
U.S. Congress. 


Erroneous Interpretations 


A minority political party, the Independence 
Party, maintains that Puerto Rico has not yet 
achieved a full measure of self-government. Ac- 
cording to its interpretation, the Congress of the 
United States retains the following powers: 


1. The power to revoke or amend unilaterally 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

2. The power to repeal or unilaterally amend 
Public Law 600 and the Puerto Rican Federal Re- 
lations Act, upon which the compact between the 
two peoples rests. 

3, The power to repeal, amend, or suspend any 
law approved by the Legislative Assembly of 
Puerto Rico. 

4. The power to enact legislation concerning 
the internal as well as the external affairs of 
Puerto Rico, without restriction. 


_ Obviously, this is a mistaken interpretation. It 
1s also obvious that those who hold this view lack 
the necessary political or juridical authority to 
propound it. Only the people of Puerto Rico and 

¢ Government of the United States have effective 
authority to interpret the compact. The Inde- 
pendence Party has consistently held to its thesis 
throughout the referenda held to approve the 
Constitution and the compact and again durin 
the general elections of 1952. The Constitutiona 
Assembly as well as the Puerto Rican electorate 
peerely rejected the Independence Party’s posi- 

on. 

Contrary to the position taken by the Independ- 
ence Party, as well as that held by the National- 
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ist and Communist groups, the people of Puerto 
Rico hold that the Constitution and the laws of 
the Commonwealth can be amended, suspended, or 
repealed only by their authority and that the 
compact between the United States and Puerto 
Rico can be amended or kay only by mutual 
consent. As in the case of the States of the Union, 
Congress does not have the power to enact legis- 
lation relative to affairs in Puerto Rico. These 
powers, according to the provisions of the com- 
pact, rest solely with the sovereignty of the people 
of Puerto Rico. In regard to external matters, 
the Congress of the United States is subject, in 
the case of Puerto Rico, to the same constitutional 
restrictions which limit its functions with respect 
to the States of the Federal Union. This is also 
the understanding of the Government of the 
United States of America. 


Dynamics of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Since the political authority of the Common- 
wealth with reference to the internal affairs of the 
people of Puerto Rico has no other limitations 
than that imposed upon it by its own Constitution, 
which emanated from the will of the people, the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has complete authority to deal with all its funda- 
mental problems—be they economic, social, or cul- 
tural. As an example, the task of breaking up 
large corporate land holdings and of reducing 
absentee land ownership, which was started under 
Federal legislation prior to the foundation of the 
Commonwealth, still continues under the laws of 
Puerto Rico. 

Similarly, the Commonwealth by virtue of its 
full authority has taken the initiative in the field 
of public education. A realistic educational 
policy has been set up whereby Spanish is retained 
as the teaching medium in the schools, thus pre- 
serving Puerto Rico’s cultural traditions. How- 
ever English has been added as a necessary tool 
essential to the full development of all aspects of 
Puerto Rican life. 

The index of Puerto Rico’s development in the 
field of labor legislation is found in the enactment 
of unemployment insurance for sugar-cane work- 
ers and the minimum wage law. 

All this legislative effort is an expression of 
Puerto Rico’s own particular policies. These laws 
have been adopted by the people of the Common- 
wealth in the exercise of their own exclusive au- 
thority and responsibility in this field. 

Thus the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, its 
citizens free from taxes payable to the Federal 
Treasury, receiving cooperation from the U.S. 
Government for social, economic, and educational 
purposes, without any limitation placed upon its 
autonomy, can make use of all of its resources for 
social, economic, and cultural development pro- 

ams, in accordance with its own policies and on 
the basis of its own philosophy of government. 

The cardinal principle of its association with 
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the United States is that of a compact whose pro- 
visions can be changed, but only bilaterally, by 
mutual consent, so that Puerto Rico’s relationships 
with the United States may always result in mu- 
tually satisfactory conditions. 

Puerto Rico’s political life embodies the sub- 
stance of true sovereignty. Government stems 
entirely from free decisions of the people through 
the ballot and is based on a Constitution drafted 
and approved by the people themselves, which can 
only be altered by the people. The planning for 
the country’s social and economic development is 
made possible by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s full authority over the tax-paying poten- 
tial of its citizens. Transformation into an in- 
dustrial society with a high living standard be- 
comes possible because of its free access to the 
world’s richest consumer market. With the 
United States having recognized that its relation- 
ships with Puerto Rico are based upon free deter- 
mination and the principle of mutual consent, the 
way is open for future manifestations of the will 
of the people of Puerto Rico as it may find expres- 
sion in the exercise of the democratic process of 
the ballot. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the result of 
a people’s creativeness, brings before the inter- 
national community a new form of political re- 
lationship, a new kind of association between 
people. Thus the last vestige of colonialism has 
disappeared in Puerto Rico. And thus a people 
of America have entered upon the enjoyment of 
freedom in harmony with their cultural values, 
their economic needs, and the imperatives of so- 
cial justice. 


NOVEMBER 3 STATEMENT BY MRS. BOLTON 


U.S. delegation press release dated November 3. 


It is the intention of my delegation to make a 
final statement when all other delegations have had 
an opportunity to express their points of view on 
the subject under consideration.t However, I 
should like to clarify, at the outset of our discus- 
sions today, a number of points raised in yester- 
day’s debate in order that certain misconceptions 
which evidently exist will not continue to cloud 
our discussion. 

1. First of all, reference has been made to the 
letter addressed by the Governor of Puerto Rico to 
the President of the United States Through an 
error by one speaker the Governor has been quoted 
as stating in his letter that at present the Congress 
of the United States retains full jurisdiction to 
legislate with respect to Puerto Rico without the 


“For further statements by Mrs. Bolton in Committee 
IV containing (1) comments on views expressed by cer- 
tain delegations and (2) an explanation of the vote on the 
Puerto Rican item, see U.S. delegation press releases dated 
Nov. 5 and Nov. 6, respectively. 

*Tbid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 588. 
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consent of its people, to override its laws, to change 
its form of government, and to alter its relations 
to the United States. The letter of the Governor 
states, on the contrary, that until the Common. 
wealth of Puerto Rico began to function, the Con. 
gress of the United States retained full jurisdic. 
tion. I hasten to rectify this matter because | 
know how the Governor of Puerto Rico would feel 
if his interpretation of the compact were not prop- 
erly presented. 

2. In further elaboration of the remarks I made 
yesterday,® may I say that obviously U.S. laws 
and such compacts as the United States may enter 
into are subject to the interpretation of the United 
States and the parties concerned, in this case the 
people of Puerto Rico. In a spirit of cooperation 
we have brought before you the U.S. interpre. 
tation which is also that of the people of Puerto 
Rico. We would not feel justified in engaging in 
a debate as to the significance of U.S. laws, less 
so after they have been interpreted by the courts 
of the United States. Nor have we thought it 
Eee to pay attention to such distortions as have 

een made by and circulated in behalf of those who 
as self-appointed interpreters of the U.S. laws, 
compacts, and agreements would lead us to be- 
lieve that nothing except their own cherished ideas 
should be accepted no matter how impractical and 
contrary to the wishes of the people of Puerto Rico 
such ideas may be and what may be their motiva- 
tion. : 

3. Two facts stand out of all the documentation 
transmitted by the United States to the United 
Nations. One is that the people of Puerto Rico 
have organized themselves politically under 4 
Constitution of their own adoption whereby a re- 
publican form of government has been created 
stemming from the sovereignty of the people of 
Puerto Rico. This fact is amply sustained by the 
language of the Constitution of the Common 
wealth of Puerto Rico itself. The second fact is 
that there exists a bilateral compact of association 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the United 
States which has been accepted by both and which 
in accordance with judicial decisions may not be 
amended without common consent. 


Authority of the Commonwealth 


4. The nature of the relations established b 
compact between the people of Puerto Rico an 
the United States, far from preventing the exist- 
ence of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as 4 
fully self-governing entity, gives the necessary 
guarantees for the untrammeled development and 
exercise of its political authority. The authority 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is not more 
limited than that of any State of the Union; m 
fact in certain aspects it is much wider. It would 
be absurd to claim that the 48 States of the Union 


°Not printed. 
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are not sally self-governing entities. In accord- 
ance with the principle of federation, the people 
who have created and organized State govern- 
ments in accordance with their own State constitu- 
tions have also relinquished certain attributes of 
authority to the Federal Government which the 
State governments do not have. In accordance 
with the ny oa between the people of Puerto 
Rico and the United States, the people of Puerto 
Rico have agreed that the Government of the 
United States may have, concerning Puerto Rico, 
the functions and authority that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has concerning the States of the Union. 
Therefore, to say that this latter fact negates self- 
government in Puerto Rico would be tantamount 
to saying that self-government does not exist in 
the 48 States of the Union. 

It should be remembered that the functions of 
the Federal Government in Puerto Rico are car- 
ried out under the same laws and within the same 
constitutional limitations under which they are 
carried out on behalf of the States. This quali- 
fies the exercise of Federal authority in Puerto 
Rico and protects the self-governing powers of 
Puerto Rico. That the participation of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico in the Federal Government is 
not the same as that of the people of any State of 
the Union is easily understandable if it is borne in 
mind that the obligations of the people of Puerto 
Rico toward the Federal Government, especially in 
matters of a fiscal nature, are not the same as those 
of the people of the 48 States. In order for the 
people of Puerto Rico to participate equally as the 
people of the 48 States in the affairs of the Fed- 
eral Government, Puerto Rico would have to be- 
come constitutionally integrated permanently as 
a State of the Union with all the corresponding 
obligations without exception. This proposal has 
been before the people of Puerto Rico as the pro- 
fram of one of its political parties. The people 

aven’t chosen it as the type of relationship to 
which they would give their preference. 

5. In presenting the case of Puerto Rico before 
this Committee, the U.S. delegation has not at any 
time stated that in creating the present associa- 
tion between the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States any heretofore known type of as- 
sociation has been adopted. Much to the contrary, 
the criterion followed has been to assist the people 
of Puerto Rico “in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions according to 
the particular circumstances” of Puerto Rico. It 
has been evident to the people of Puerto Rico that 
should they follow such known types of political 
relations as those of independence, or full integra- 
tion into the Union, they would jeopardize their 
own paramount interests in economic, social, and 
educational as well as in political matters. The 
criteria followed in the establishment of the exist- 
Ing association between Puerto Rico and the 
United States have been to create such relation- 
ships as would insure for the people of Puerto Rico 
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the best opportunities to develop socially, eco- 
nomically, and culturally, taking into considera- 
tion their geographic and demographic circum- 
stances. It is in this light that the terms of 
political and economic union referred to by Dr. 
Fernos-Isern should be viewed. 

6. As an instance to illustrate what I have said, 
I shall refer to the question of minimum wages in 
Puerto Rico. There are no trade barriers between 
Puerto Rico and the United States, as there are 
no trade barriers between any two States of the 
Union. It might have been considered only fair in 
order not to give undue advantage to Puerto Rican 
producers over mainland producers in the main- 
land market to have the same provisions of law 
apply in Puerto Rico. However, because Puerto 
Rico is not as industrially developed as the 48 
States of the Union, the law provides special treat- 
ment for Puerto Rico and exempts it from the 
fixed minimum to which all wages in the industries 
of the United States are subject. The wages in 
Puerto Rico are determined in such manner that 
the workers may be paid as high a wage as the 
circumstances of the industry may warrant. How- 
ever, they are not necessarily as high as those on 
the mainland lest such requirement stifle Puerto 
Rican industries. This places Puerto Rico in a 
competitive position in yaation to the U.S. market 
to which it has free access. Only the laws of 
Puerto Rico apply to any industry not engaged in 
external trade. 


Sugar Quota 


7. Another case in point is the reference made 
to the quota on Puerto Rican sugar that may be 
marketed in the United States. Sugar marketing 
in the United States is subject to quota not only in 
what concerns Puerto Rico but in what concerns 
the 48 States as well as importations from foreign 
countries. As a result of this system of marketing 
quotas, the price of sugar has been stabilized. 
Puerto Rico not only sells its sugar in the United 
States at the same price that U.S. domestic sugar 
is sold, free from customs duties, but the growers 
receive benefit payments equal to those of the main- 
land producers. One of the aspects of the eco- 
nomic union most favorable to Puerto Rico is to 
be found in these provisions concerning sugar. 
Should Puerto Rico separate from the United 
States, it certainly would have no claim, on the 
basis of its status, to customs-free entry of sugar 
into the United States, nor to a quota commen- 
surate with its production capacity, nor to the 
benefit payments that domestic sugar producers 
are accorded. The fact that Puerto Rico refines 
all sugar consumed in Puerto Rico and ships to 
the United States a certain amount of its sugar 
quota, as refined sugar, limits the amount which 
may be refined in the mainland. Dr. Fernos, as a 
member of the House of Representatives Commit- 
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tee on Agriculture, would be pleased to discuss 


with any interested members of the Committee the 
United States Sugar Act. 

8. It would be a great mistake to consider that 
because the functions of the Federal Government 
in Puerto Rico are conducted under the same laws 
as those functions are carried on in the United 
States, the authority of the people of Puerto Rico 
in the conduct of their own Government, under 
their own laws, is diminished. In a federal system 
the fact that certain functions are reserved to the 
federal government does not mean that the au- 
thority of the government of the several states, in 
all matters not delegated to the federal govern- 
ment, are not fully within the power of the states. 
Again in this regard Puerto Rico is not in any 
position different from that of any State of the 
Union. 

9. The Federal Relations Act to which reference 
has been made has continued provisions of politi- 
cal and economic union which the people of Puerto 
Rico have wished to maintain. In this sense the 
relationships between Puerto Rico and the United 
States have not changed. It would be wrong how- 
ever to hold that because this is so and has been so 
declared in Congress the creation of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico does not signify a funda- 
mental change in the status of Puerto Rico. The 
previous status of Puerto Rico was that of a terri- 
tory subject to the full authority of the Congress 
of the United States in all governmental matters. 
The previous Constitution of Puerto Rico was in 
fact a law of the Congress of the United States, 
which we called an organic act. Only Congress 


could amend the organic act of Puerto Rico. The 
present status of Puerto Rico is that of a people 


with a constitution of their own adoption, stem- 
ming from their own authority which only they 
can alter or amend. The relationships previously 
established also by a law of the Congress, which 
only Congress could amend, have now become 
provisions of a compact of a bilateral nature whose 
terms may be changed only by common consent. 
10. I submit that having before us the Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico, and with Public Laws 600 of 
1950 and 447 of 1952 having been circulated, if an 
opinion as to the status of Puerto Rico is to be 
formed and any interpretation is needed, that of- 


fered by the parties concerned should prevail. To 
go back to statements made in the course of debate 
in Congress or in hearings and to try to interpret 


the documents before us in the light of isolated 
utterances, brought before us out of context, can 
only lead to utter confusion. 


11. As a member of the Congress which took 


part in all the legislative processes which culmi- 


nated in the compact between the people of Puerto 


Rico and the United States whereby the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico was established, I was im- 


pressed by the fact that at all times the whole 


nature of the process was that of bilateral agree- 
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ment. Even when the joint resolution approving 
the Constitution for Puerto Rico was before Con. 
gress and some reservations appeared to be neces. 
sary in order to clarify the fact that the Constity. 
tion of Puerto Rico would conform with the term; 
of compact, such clarifications as were decided 
upon by the Congress were submitted to the ap 
obi of the Constitutional Convention of Puerty 
ico. 


Question of Congressional Voting Rights 
12. Some pain has been expressed in the Com. 


mittee because the Resident Commissioner, who} 


holds a seat in the House of Representatives of 
the U.S. Congress, does not have full voting rights, 
This, Mr. Chairman, cannot be regarded as painful 
to the people of Puerto Rico. 

Under the U.S. Constitution, Puerto Rico could 
obtain full legislative representation in the US, 
Congress only if it were a State like one of the 48, 
subject to all pertinent provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In that case however 
the people of Puerto Rico would lose the fiscal ad- 
vantages which they now enjoy as a result of their 
present relationship to the United States. The 
Constitution of the United States would requir 
this result. The people of Puerto Rico are no 
subject to Federal income taxes on the income they 
derive from sources within Puerto Rico or to an 
other internal revenue taxes. The proceeds of US. 
internal revenue taxes collected on articles pro 
duced in Puerto Rico and shipped to the United 
States are covered into the Treasury of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Also, the proceeds of 
tariff and customs collected on foreign merchan- 
dise entering Puerto Rico are deposited in the 
Puerto Rican Treasury for appropriation and ex- 
penditure as the Puerto Rican Legislature may 
decide. These arrangements constitute substan 
tial advantages of particular benefit to an area 
such as Puerto Rico whose natural economic re 
sources are so limited. The admission into the 
Union under the terms of the Constitution of the 
United States would entail the loss of these ad- 
vantages. The taxpayers of Puerto Rico would 
have to contribute over 100 million dollars an- 
nually to the U.S. Treasury, a sum which repre 
sents 10 percent of the national income of Puerto 
Rico and nearly 60 percent of its budget. For this 
reason the majority of the people of Puerto Rico 
prefer Commonwealth status, albeit it does not 
provide for full legislative representation in Cor 
gress, to statehood with membership in the Unio 
of States and full legislative representation 1 
Congress. They have expressed this preferent? 
emphatically in the election of 1948, the subsequent 
referenda on the new Constitution, and in the elec 
tion on November 4, 1952. In this last election, the 
party in power received 429,064 votes out of 664; 
974 cast, a greater majority than ever before. 
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It might also be stressed that under the Com- 
monwealth the people of Puerto Rico, besides not 
being subject to Federal taxes, enjoy the same ad- 
vantages as their fellow citizens in the 48 States, 
ie. protection by the national Government, free- 
dom to travel in U.S. territory and to settle there, 
and participation in and the protection and serv- 
ices of the Federal civilian and military establish- 
ments. Many grants-in-aid and other Federal 
legislation represent further benefits to the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

13. It has been said that the U.S. Government 
has not provided the General Assembly with ade- 
quate information upon which it based its decision 


to cease transmitting information on Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Chairman, I refer the Committee to the full 
explanations contained in document A/AC.35/L. 
121 of April 3, 1953,’ and the large volume of 
information transmitted for the year July 1, 1951- 
June 80, 1952, upon which the Secretariat’s Sum- 
mary, document A/2414/Add.2 of August 13, 
1953 is based. I ask the Committee to decide for 
itself whether the United States has failed to ful- 
fill the request for information set forth in resolu- 
tion 222 (III) regarding decisions to cease trans- 
mission of information. 

14. Members of the Committee who participated 
in this year’s session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation and those who have studied the documenta- 
tion considered by that Committee are aware of the 
various references made to the role of Puerto Rico 
in extending technical assistance in connection 
with various international programs. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, it is most unfortunate that 
the interest and enthusiasm of former Assistant 
Secretary of State Miller* in regard to Puerto 
Rico, his birthplace, should be misconstrued. 

I believe that Secretary Miller has merely 
tried to emphasize what so many other represent- 
atives of the Governments of the United States 
and Puerto Rico sincerely believe, namely, that 
Puerto Rico, with its Spanish language and cul- 
tural heritage, can help to forge stronger links of 
understanding between Latin America and the 
United States and contribute much to the advance- 
ment of the good neighbor policy in the Caribbean 
area. 

15. Some disappointment has been expressed 
that Puerto Rico has not had as fortunate a fate 
as Cuba, both having been at one time under the 
sovereignty of Spain. I presume, Mr. Chairman, 
that this refers to the fact that Puerto Rico has 
not chosen to become completely independent. 
But our considerations here relate to self-govern- 
ment which has been achieved in accordance with 
the freely expressed wishes of an overwhelming 
majority of the Puerto Rican people. It is true 
that Puerto Rico has not chosen to separate itself 


—_-_ 


\ See footnote 1. 
Edward G. Miller, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. 
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from the United States and become completely 
independent and therefore has not assumed con- 
trol over such matters as foreign affairs and na- 
tional defense. But I must point out that there are 
members of the United Nations who are said to be 
independent, yet they do not control matters of 
foreign relations and national defense. 

16. We have been told in this Committee, in a 
most polite and ingenuous though nonetheless 
straightforward manner, that the people of Puerto 
Rico have bartered their individuality in exchange 
for purely materialistic gains, with consequent loss 
of their dignity as a people. But I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that the very fact that Puerto Rico has 
developed its own concept of Commonwealth 
status is because it desires to retain its cultural 
heritage and the freedom to develop its own per- 
sonality and the well-being of the Puerto Rican 
people without sacrificing the economic founda- 
tion upon which these paramount values are based. 
Poverty, hunger, and ignorance are not the in- 
— with which a society of free people can 

e established and developed and its dignity main- 
tained. 

On the other hand, economic, social, and educa- 
tional programs based upon individual initiative 
and local responsibility build and maintain the 
stature and dignity of a people. Under such cir- 
cumstances freedom is established. 

Mr. Chairman, I am most grateful for the pa- 
tience of the Committee in permitting me to re- 
move what I believe to have been clouds of mis- 
conception so that the discussions may continue 
free of misunderstanding. 


U.S. Position on Question 
of Southwest Africa 


Statement by Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated November 11 


The main issues in the Southwest Africa ques- 
tion have been thoroughly discussed by the speak- 
ers who have preceded me. My remarks there- 
fore will be very brief. I would like to explain 
the general position of my delegation and to com- 
ment on the two draft resolutions before us. 

We regret that there has been so little progress 
toward negotiating an agreement between the 
United Nations and the Union of South Africa 
despite the best efforts of the Ad Hoe Committee 
on Southwest Africa. We appreciate the will- 
ingness of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to continue negotiations with the Ad Hoe 
Committee, but we regret that South Africa has 


*Made on Nov. 11 in Committee IV (Trusteeship). 
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thus far not found it possible to meet the Com- 
mittee’s wishes. We hope that the Union Gov- 
ernment will carefully reexamine the question to 
see if it cannot find satisfactory means of accom- 
modating itself to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice. The United 
States continues to believe that the best solution 
to the Southwest African question lies in the de- 
vising of means to implement the Court’s opinion, 
according to which the Union of South Africa 
continues to have the international obligations 
stated in article 22 of the Covenant of the sata 
of Nations and in the Mandate for Southwest 
Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation considers that 
the principal provisions of the 13-power draft 
resolution contained in document A/C.4/L.- 
305/Rev. 1? are reasonable proposals which are 
worthy of general support in this Committee. 
They provide for a Conmsitien .on Southwest 
Africa to carry on the functions formerly per- 
formed by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations. It would thus give 
effect to the opinion of the Court which, as I have 
already said, my delegation supports. It is our 
expectation, of course, that the committee would 
carry out its task to the fullest possible extent in 
conformity with the procedure of the mandates 
system. The United States will vote for this 
draft resolution. 

With regard to the 11-power draft resolution 
contained in document A/C.4/L.306,* my delega- 
tion agrees with its main operative paragraph 
which states that the normal way of modifying 
the international status of Southwest Africa 
would be to place it under the international 
trusteeship system. The General Assembly has 
already adopted several resolutions to this effect, 
however, and my delegation doubts that the As- 
sembly will increase either its stature or effective- 
ness by reiterating this view. Nonetheless, we 
have decided to vote for the resolution since it 
takes the Court’s opinion fully into account. 


?On Nov. 12 Committee IV, by a vote of 41-1 (Union 
of South Africa) -11, adopted the draft resolution (U.N. 
doe. A/C.4/L.305/Rev. 1 and Add. 1) calling for a new 
9-member committee on Southwest Africa. 

*On Nov. 12 Committee IV, by a vote of 42-1 (Union 
of South Africa) -10, adopted the draft resolution (U.N. 
doe. A/C.4/L.306 and Add. 1) reaffirming that Southwest 
Africa should be placed under the international trustee- 
ship system. 





Correction 


BuL.eTIN of November 23, 1953, page 730, first 
column: the first line of the last paragraph of text 
should read “It is with these thoughts and purposes 
that. .” and the next-to-last line of the footnote 
should refer to the BULLETIN of November 24, 1952. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Security Council 


Letter dated 6 October 1953 from the Representative of 
Egypt to the President of the Security Council, 
$/3103, Oct. 7, 1953. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 12 October 1953 from the Permanent Repre 
sentative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
the President of the Security Council. S/3105, Oet, 
13, 1953. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Note dated 23 September 1953 from the Representative of 
the United States addressed to the Secretary-General 
concerning the appointment of General John BP. Hull 
as the Commanding General of the Military Forces 
made available to the Unified Command pursuant to 
the Security Council resolution of 7 July 1950 (§/ 
1588). $/3099/Rev. 1, Oct. 14, 1953. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter dated 12 October 1953 from the Permanent Repre 
sentative of Syria to the United Nations to the Secre- 
tary-General. §/3106, Oct. 13, 1953. 2 pp. mimeo, 


Economic and Social Council 


Co-ordination between the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies. Review of 1954 programmes of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Adden- 
dum to information paper prepared by the Secre 
tariat: United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. E/2480/Add. 1, July 15, 1953. 
19 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Work 
Programmes and Costs of the Economic and Social 
Activities of the United Nations. Note by the Secre 
tary-General. E/2448/Add. 2, Aug. 4, 1953. 30 pp. 
mimeo. 

Narcotic Drugs. Working Paper by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/AC.7/L.169, July 15, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo, 

Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social 
Field of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 
(Resolutions 535 (VI) of the General Assembly and 
434 A (XIV) of the Economie and Social Council), 
Statement by the International Labour Organisation. 
E/2485, July 17, 1953. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Rural Electrification. 
Second Report—Tariffs and Finance. E/CN.11/EP/ 
23, Aug. 6, 1953. 176 pp. mimeo. 

Narcotic Drugs. Report of the Social Committee. E/ 
2490, July 25, 1953. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Development of the Work of the United Nations for Wider 
Observance of, and Respect for, Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms Throughout the World. Ob- 
servations of the specialized agencies received by the 
Secretary-General pursuant to Economic and Social 
Council resolution 501 C (XVI). E/CN.4/691, Sept. 
25, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Of 
ficial Records series for the General Assembly, the Se 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Disarmament Commissi0?, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. It 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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United States—Latin American Relations 
Report to the President by Milton S. Eisenhower 


pub. 5290 28 pages 20 cents 


This important report to the President on United States—Latin 
American Relations results from several months of general studies 
and consultations with public and private leaders in this country, 
as well as a fact-finding trip which Dr. Eisenhower, in the capacity 
of Special Ambassador and Personal Representative of the Presi- 
dent, made with members of a special mission during the period 
June 23—July 29, 1953, to the South American republics of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

Dr. Eisenhower’s report discusses the importance of Latin 
America and the United States to each other economically, mili- 
tarily, politically, and culturally and sets forth the findings of the 
members of the mission regarding basic understanding, mutual 
respect, and equality of states, mutual security, common goals, and 
economic development. 

The conclusion of the report suggests measures for strengthen- 
ing relations between our country and the friendly neighboring 
nations to the south. 


Our Foreign Policy in Latin America 


pub. 5285 20 pages 15 cents 


Here conveniently printed in one pamphlet are four recent state- 
ments on our foreign policy in Latin America: 


Faleébn Dam—A Monument to Inter-American Cooperation— 
Address by the President at the dedication of Falcén Dam, 
on October 19, 1953. 

Inter-American Cooperation and Hemisphere Solidarity— 
Address by John M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, on October 14, 1953. 

Strengthening Inter-American Ties—Address by John M. Cabot, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
on October 9, 1953. 

Economic Growth and Human Welfare in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Address by Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, on October 12, 1953. 


Each of these items has been reprinted from the Department of State Bulletin. 
They may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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